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| SKETCH OF THE 
CHARACTER OF LORD ST. VINCENT. 


UR three laft Numbers prefented the reader, with 

portraits and memoirs of Naval Characters. To 
this lift we add another hero, not inferior to Smith, 
Howe, or Duncan, in the vigour of his underftanding, 
or in the integrity of his heart. JERVIS is a name 
known and refpeéted by Britons. Any information, 
therefore, .refpeéting him muft be acceptable. 

No apology need be made toa fiiend of his country 
for the introduétion of fuch charaéters. It has been al- 
ready fuggefted. that the fituation of Britain confers an 
additional importance on naval exertions. In a time of 
peace, the fea is an element whence we derive great ad- 
vantages. Amidft the contefts of war, the utility of 
naval viétories cannot be eafily afcertained. 

Weare forry that it is out of our power to gratify our 
Readers with many particulars refpe€ting the life of this 
brave officer. We feldom know much of the hiftory of 
great men till they have quitted the ftage of mortality. 
Then every eye is turned towards them. Their moft 
fecret receffes are explored, and even every private 
anecdote dragged forth to light. It is oftentimes when 
they themfelyes have funk bencath the horizon of time, 
that their fame attains to its meridian glory ! 
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We are credibly informed that Sir John Jervis, now 
more generally known under the title of Lerd St. Vin. 
cent, is a native of Staffordthire. It has, indeed, been 
afferted, that he was an Irifhman. But this is an error 
into which the propagators of that report had fallen, 
Yet fo confidently was this idea at one time entertained, 
that even ina refpeétab! e print fome obfervations ap- 
peared founded upon this miftaken fuppofition. It was 

alledged, that the ¢Aree great naval vietories in this war 
had beds obtained by Adini rals born in three different 
countries— Howe in England, Duncan in Scotland, and 
Fervis in Ireland. It was alfo fuggetted, that each of 
thefe engagements took place on parts of the ocean 
nearer to the countries that gave them birth than to any 
other part of Europe. This anecdote thews how ready 
fome perfons are to find out flrange coincidences in 
events that make a great noife and agitate the world. 
Imagination {cldom fails to perform her part, however 
falfe the premifes, or however whimfical the con- 
clufions. 

Though we are unacquainted with the particulars of 
this brave man’s life, we may, neverthelefs, expatiate 
on his charader which jis well known to world. His 
nautical {kill is indifputable. Trained up in the hardy 
{chool of experience, he has thoroughly learnt her valu- 
able Ieffons. A man of underitanding never fufters a 
feries of years to pafs over his head without a confider 
able improvement in that profeffion which occupies his 
attention. 

In the American war he commanded the Foudroyant, 
a fhip of enghty guns. The celebrity he attained 1 
this firuation will not be foon forgotten. In the me- 
morable engagement under Admiral Keppel, on the 
27th « f July, he diftinguithed himfelf by an unceafng 
activity and exertion. During the fiery contett he paffed 
toand fro like lightning, and with a coolne{s and fere- 
nity per is charaéierittic of a great mind. By this 
action, which ha; ppened towards the clofe of that un- 
happy war, the arrival of peace was accelerated, 
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In the year 1782, he has made a Knight of the Bath, 
and Rear- Admiral of the Blue. His more recent eleva- 
tion to the title of Lord St. Vincent is well known. We 
can never thus record the beftowment of deferved ho- 
nours without hazarding fome refieétions. How grate- 
ful is it toa generous mind to receive thefe marks of 
efteem which its merits had well earned! How pleafing 
is it to every good citizen to behold thofe rewarded, 
whofe fervices have been eminently beneficial to their 
country ! 

We fhall now record the glorious vi€tory which he 
obiained over the Spani/h fleet in the courfe of the pre- 
fent war. We fhail adopt our ufual mode of communi- 
cating the interefting intelligence in the Admiral’s own 
words. For our partiality to this way of imparting the 
information, reafons have been already affigned. 


“ To Evan Nepean, E/q. 


“¢ Viétory, in Lagos-Bay*, 
sip, Feb. 16, 1797. 

“ The hopes of falling in with the Spainith fleet, expreffed 
in my letter to you of the 15th inftant, were confirmed that 
night, by our diftinétly hearing the report of their fignal guns, 
and by intelligence received from Capt. Foote, of his Majetty’s 
fhip, the Niger, who had with equal judgment and perte- 
verance kept company with them for feveral days on my pro- 
fcribed rendezvous (which from the ftrong fouth-eati winds, I 
had never been able to reach), and that they were not more 
than the diftance of three or four leagues from us. I anxioufly 
awaited the dawn of day, when being on the ftarboard tack, 
Cape St. Vincent bearing eaft by north eight leagues, I had 
the fatisfaction of feeing a number of fhips extending from 
fouth-weft tofouth. At forty-nine minutes paft ten, the wea- 


* Lagos is a fea-port town of Portugal, with a caftle near 
the fea, where there is a good harbour, and where the Englifh 
fleets, bound for the Straits, ufually take in frefh water. It 
is not very diftant from Cape St. Vincent, whence Sir Fohkn 
Jervis derives his title, and which is the moft wefiern pro- 
montury in Europe, 
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ther being extremely hazy, La Bonne Citoyenne madc the fig- 
nal that the fhips feen were of the line, twenty-five in number, 
His Majefty’s {quadron under my command, confifting of fif- 
teen fhips of the line, happily formed in the moft compact 
order of jailing in two lines. By carrying a prefs of fail I was 
for tunate in getting in with the enemy’s ficet at half paft eleven 
o’clock, before i it time to conneét and form a regular or- 
jer of battle. a moment was not to be loft, and confi- 
cent in the fkill, valour, and difcipline of the officers and men 
I had the happinefsto com mand, a ndjud that the honour of 
his Majefty’s arms, and the circumfiances of the w arin the fe feas 
required a confiderable degree of ent erprize, I felt myfelf j rere 
in departing from the regular fyitem, and pafiing host rh thei 
fleet in a line, formed with the utmoft celerity, tacked, “ad 
thereby feparated one-third from the main body, after a par- 
tial cannon ie which prevented their rejunétion till the even- 
ing, and by the very great exertions of the fhips which had the 
good fortune to arrive up with the enemy on the larboard tack, 
feveral fhips were captured, and the action ceafed about five 
o’clock in the evening. 

“ Tenclofe the moft correé lift I have been able to obtain 

f the Spanith fleet oppofed to me, amounting to twenty- Pye 
fail of the line, and an account of the killed and wounded in 
his Majefty’s thips, as well as in thofe taken from the ane 
The moment the latter (almoft totally difmafted) and his Ma- 
jefty’s fhips the Captain and Culloden are in a ftate to put to 
fea, I fhall avail myfelf of the firft favourable wind to proceed 

fF Cape St. Vincent in my way to Lifbon. 

“ Captain Calder, whofe able affiftance has greatly contri- 
buted to the public fervice during my command, is the bearer 
of this, and will = € particularly defcribe to the Lords Com- 
miffioners of the Admiralty the movements of the {quadron on 
the 14th, and the prefent ftate of it. 

“ Tam, sir, &c. 


“ J, JERVIS 


“ His Majefty’s fquadron confifted of the 


Victory Prince George Captain Orion 
Britannia Blenheim Goliah Coloffus 
Barfleur Namur Excellent Egmon 
Culloden Irrefiltible Diadera 
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“ Lift of the Spanifh fleet, oppofed to the Biitifh on the 
14th of February, 1797. 
Guns. Guns. 
Santiffia Trinidada 130 )6- Firme 74, 
Mexicano 11z Relayo 74 
Principe de Aufturias 112 San Grenaro 
Conception 112 San Ildephonfo 
Conde de Regla 112 San J. Nepomuceno 
Salvador del Mundo San Fran de Paulo 
(taken) 112 San Yfidro (taken) 
San Jofeph (taken) 112 San Antonio 
San Nicholas (taken) 84 San Pablo 
Oriente 74 San Firmin 
Glorifo 74 Neptuna 
Atlante 74. Bahama 
Conqueftador 74. Name unknown 
Solierano 74. Name unknown 
« J. JERVIS.” 
It is impoffible to read the preceding account, drawn 
up with that modefty, which is the concomitant of me- 
nt, without being ftruck with the fkill of our brave 
Admiral. The very fuperior number of the enemy, 
the celerity with which their line was broken, and the 
little blood fhed in the attainment of this victory, are 
circumftances which challenge our admiration. To me- 
ritorious a€tions of every defcription a due degree of 
praife fhould be apportioned. We prefent our applaufe 
with the fincereft pleafure : 
See valiant Jarvis by the Iberian coaft 
Pours on the faithlefs foe his fcanty hoft. 
Superior fquadrons rafhly try in vain, 
With fwarming numbers to ufurp the main ; 
Stri& difcipline to fkill and courage join’d, 
A penetrating eye, and ardent mind, 
Conceive and execute the bold defign,— 
His thunder breaks the bold extended line, 
And with a dauntlefs few he bears away 
The well earn’d fpoils of Britain’s proudeft day, 
PYE’S NAUCRETIA. 


Ee3 But 
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But — merits of this nes over the Spaniards will 
be beft learnt — the encomiums paffed upon it by 
many of the moft competent a ges In the kingdom, 
when the vers of both Houfes of Parliament were 
voted to this brave officer with the utmoft unanimity. 


The fatisfaGiion with which we perufed thefe encomiums 


when they were firft uttered, induces us to prefent them 
to our readers :— 

Earl Spencer. —“ Fis unremitting exertions, his indefatig: 
ble activity, and judicious management, were as confpicuous 
as the glorious events with whicl ad been crowned was 
unparalleled. His condué& throughout the whole was fuch as 
to ftamp him one of the Ne commanders which t his coune 
try. had ever produced; while the fuperior force with which he 
had to contend marked the vic &tory as an exploit unpa ralleled 
in the hiftory of this country. He believed it was unparalleled, 
and he was fure it could never be furpaffed.”’ 

Duke of Pedfcord—* Tt was impoffible to expatiate upon 
the fubject of the glorious victory obtained by Sir John Jervis, 
in fuch a manner as to add to the impreffion which every one 
felt; it was indeed an exploit unpaialicled in the annals of 
this country.”’ 

The Duke of Clarence.—“ I have examined into the nayal 
hiftory of this country, and find that at the battle of La Hogue 
the French fleet was inferior to ours in number. Thecircume 
ftances of the prefent action, the difference of force—r5 fail 
againft 27—f{fpeak for themfelves. Admiral Bofcawen, in 
1757, deftroyed the French fleet; in 1780, Admiral Rod ney 
with whom I myfelf ferved in a very inferior fituation, de- 
ftroyed the Spanith fleet ; b ut, in this engagement, the fupe- 
riority of force was fo greatly i in favour of the enemy, thatit 
is diftinguifhed as the moft brilliant vi idtory in the naval hif- 
tory of this country, and the moft decided proof of the courage 
and vigour of our feamen. ware every occafion previous to 
this event, the conduct of Sir John Jerv is has been co nfpicuous, 
In + 4e% at the time of the Spanith Armament, Lord Howe 

eflified his high fenfe of the ativity and talents of Sir John 
Jervi is, and of the fiate and difcipline of t he fleet, when he re 
ceived it from his hands. I my felf was on board the fleet at 
that time, and the difcipline kept up was moft exemplary, and 

se counded 
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yedounded greatly to the advantage of the fervice. Indeed, 
from the whole of his conduct, I do not hefitate to pronounce 
that Sir John Jervis is the firtt officer in his Majefty’s navy.”’ 

Lord Hood.—“ Neither the hiftory of this country nor any 
other can produce an initance of greater magnanimity, or more 
profound judgment and profeffional fkill than has been exhi- 
bited by Sir John Jervis in the late brilliant engagement.” 

Mr. Fox.—** By returning our thanks on this occafion, we 
cannot but feel with peculiar pride and fatisfaction, that we 
exprefs our gratitude and acknowledgments for the moft bril- 
Jiant and illuftrious exploit recorded in the annals of this 
country.” 

Mr, Pitt.—* On the part of his Majefty’s minifters. I can 
fafely affirm, that before this laft fplendid infiance of the good 
conduct and valour of the gallant Admiral, we have not been 
semifs in watching the uniform tenour of his profeffional careers 
we have witnefled, in the whole of his proceedings, fuch in- 
ftances of perfeverance, of diligence, and of exertion in the 
public fervice, as though lefs brilliant and dazzling than this 
Jaft exploit, are only lefs meritorious as they are put in com- 
petion with the glory of a fingie day, which has produced fuch 
extenfive and incalculable benefits to the Britifh empire.” 


Thefe tefiimonies to nautical merit are of fuch a na- 
ture as to bid defiance to the moft ftubborn incredulity, 
It is not the applaufe of a party. It is not the extrava- 
gant panegyric of a faction. It is the folemn, unanimous 
declaration of perfons whofe underitandings and fitua- 
tions render them competent judges of the merit which 
they here fo energetically applaud. Let it be allo re- 
membered that Lord St. Vincent has uniformly fet him- 
{elf in oppofition to the principle on which the prefent 
war has been conduéted. This remark fhews, that a 
difapprobation of the war, and a regard for our country 
are by no means incompatible with each other. We re- 
commend this pacific confideration to political parties, 
whofe rage too often tempts them to ftigmatize each 
other with a groundlefs malignity. 

Of the generofity of Lord St. Vincent’s charaéter 
Many inftances might be given. But the following 


anecdote 
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anecdote is of too curious a nature to be here omitted :— 
He lately captured a veffel from South America which, 
amoneft other articles of great value, contained a ftatute 
of the King of Spain in gold, defigned as a prefent to 
his Majefty. The gallant tar, with a fpirit worthy of 
himfelf, and honourable to his country, forwarded the 
fiatute to Cadiz; and in a manner which may greatly 
enhance the value of the gift, folicited his Majefty’s ac 
ceptance of it. 

Thus have we given in the Numbers cf our prefent 
Volume fketches of four celebrated Naval Charaéters, 
to whofe unremitting exertions our country is eminent] 
indebted. We are perfuaded that the information wr 
pecting them and their atchievements has imparted a 
degree of fatisfaétion to our Readers. On the fea, that 
rude and boifterous element, are to be found charaéters 
by no means inferior to the tranquil landfman, whofe 
life is generally marked by a more fteady uniformity, 
Merit is confined to no ftation under heaven. In every 


department of human life is it to be met with, and its 
more prominent features fhall be by us faithfully ree 
corded. 

We fhall clofe this account, with a lift of the Naval 
Stations of our Fleets and Commanders on the firft of 


July, 1793. By fuch an enumeration curiofity will 
be in a meafure gratified :— 
COMMANDERS. 
Bridport, Lord 


STATIONS. 
French Coatt. 


Bligh, R. R. Efq. 
Curtis, Sir Roger 


Chriftian, Sir Hugh C. 


Duncan, Lord 


Frederick, T. L. Efq. 


Gardner, Sir Alan 
Harvey, H. Efq. 
Kingfmill, R. Efq. 
King, Sir P. 
Lutwidge, S. Efq. 


Wett Indies. 
Lifbon. 

Cape of Good Hope. 
North Seas. 

Lifbon. 

Cruizing. 

Wett Indies. 

Cork. 

Plymouth, 
Sheernefs. 


Nelfon, 
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Nelfon, Sir H. 
Onflow, Sir Re 

Orde, Sir John 
Parker, Sir P. Bart. 
Parker, Sir H. 
Parker, Sir William 
Peyton, J. Efq. 
Rainier, P. Efq. 
Strachan, Sir R. J. Bart. 
Seymour, Lord H. 
Thomfon, Sir C. 
Vincent, Lord 
Vandeput, G. Efq. 
Waldegrave, Hon. W. 


Mediterranean. 
North Seas. 
Lifbon. 
Portfimouth. 
W. Indies, Nicholas Mole 
Lifbon. 

Downs. 

Eaft Indics. 
Coaft of France. 
Channel. 
Cruizing, 

Of Cadiz. 
Halifax. 
Portfmouth. 


This lift exhibits at one view the diftribution of our 
naval power. So ftupendous a force muft excite our 
aftoniihment. From the ability and fkill of the feveral 
commanders, we have reafon to hope that the enemies 
of Britain will be humbled, and our fears of an invafion 
putto flight. Thefe fleets are truly the wooden walls 
of Old England. Whilft we maintain a fuperiority at 
fea, it is next to an impoffibility that the landing of any 
confiderable number of men on our fhores can be ef- 
fected. May our naval fuperiority, therefore, continue 
to the lateft pofterity ! This, our dominion on the ocean, 
however, fhould be exercifed with mildnefs and hu- 
manity. When victories are obtained, may they be ac- 
companied with little bloodfhed, and may they accelerate 
the arrival of PEACE, that moft diftinguifhed bieifing, 
which fhall at fome future period extend its balmy wing 
over ai/ the nations of the earth, 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. XVIII] 
ON CRITICISM. 


Firft follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juft ftandard which is ftili the fame ; 
Unerring nature, itill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang’d, and univerfal light, 
Life, force, and beauty muft to all impart, 
At once the fource and end, and teft of art. 
POPE, 


HE term Criticifm conveys a degree of terror to 

vulgar ears. It is imagined to be a myfterious 
fomething, fevere in the extreme. Many perfons fhrink 
away from it, as from the ghofts and apparitions of for- 
mer days. Its look fcarifies, its touch is death. But 
wherefore thefe terrible ideas of an art, innocent in its 
nature, and ufeful in its operation? By no one fhould 
true criticifm be feared. Her province is to enlighten 
and reform human genius. She prefcribes rules of 
writing dictated by wifdom, the obfervance of which 
enables the author to inftruét and meliorate mankind 
with a more fovereign efficacy. 

Criticifmfdivefted of its technical notions, and applied 
to the eftimation of good writing, is founded on ex- 
perience. It is not the refult of arbitrary determina- 
tion. It is not the produét of caprice and whimfi- 
cality. No} true criticifm confifts of rules legitimately 
afcertained, from contemplating the works of others 
which have borne the teft of public opinion. Feeling 
that propriety and beauty arofe from certain arrange- 
ments and combinations, this difpofition of things paffes 
into an eftablifhed rule not to be violated with impunity. 
This is the moft natural account of Criticifm under 
whatever forms it may be confidered. Let this repre- 
fentation of its origin be carefully remembered. It will 
affift us in forming a juft idea of a fubjeét, poffeffing no 
mean rank in the republic of letters. * 

« 
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To illuftrate the preceding obfervation, an inftance 
has been taken from “ Ariftotle’s rules concerning the 
unity of aétion in dramatic and epic compofition. They 
were not rules firft difcovered by logical reafoning, and 
then applied to poetry ; but they were drawn from the 
praétice of Hoiner and Sophocles ; they were founded 
upon obferving the fuperior pleafure which we receive 
from the relation of an a€lion which is ove and entire, 
beyond what we receive from the relation of fcattered 
and unconnected faéts.’’ But it may be afked concerning 
the rules of Criticifm, Is an author to keep them con- 
ftantly in view? Muft they be to him what the beacon 
istothe mariner? Is he never to lofe fight of them? 
To thefe queries it is replied, That this fervile atten- 
tion is by no means neceffary. We with not to load a 
writer with trammels. We want not to hamper his 
genius. But in compofition, we expeét that he will not 
overleap the boundaries which experience and good fenie 
have wifely prefcribed. 

Aneminent genius will write ztutively according 
to thefe rules, though with an irregularity that ts often- 
times the parent of blemithes. The diverfity of the hu- 
man mind is aftonifhing. Some intelleéts will at once 
perform what other intelle€ts can never be brought to 
accomplifh. Writers of ability launch forth into their 
fubjeéts with fuch energy, that they will not fuffer any 
rules to operate for the regulation of their excurfions. 
Many beauties, therefore, are thus {natched beyond the 
reach of art. Yet as to thefe writers it muft be con- 
feffed that an attention to the eftablifhed canons of cri- 
ticifm would prove highly ferviceable tothem. It would 
heighten their beauties, diminith their blemifhes, and 
fling over their whole produétion an inimitable grace, 
eafier to be conceived than defcribed. 

Shakefpeare, it has been often faid, pleafes in fpite 
of his irregularities. And for what realon? Becaufe 
his beauties are fo exquifitely charming, that they com- 
penfate for his other defects, We are enraptured with 

him, 
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him, not on account of his blemifhes, but becaufe they 
are greatly outweighed by the beautiful parts which 
accord with thofe found rules of writing which criticifm 
hath prefcribed. The juftnefs of his fentiments, the 
fimplicity of his language, the ftrokes of paffion, and 
the lively delineation of charaéter muft imprefs every 
mind. From fuch compofition no reader of difcernment 
can withhold his tribute of applaufe. 

The imperfeétion of human genius renders rules 
highly neceflary for the perfeéting of compofition, 
Without fome ftandard we are at a lofs how to form an 
equitable judgment of what is prefented to our atten. 
tion. Except fome guide be held forth to us, we are 
out at fea, wandering in the wide and tracklefs ocean, 
But with a chart and compafs we know our fituation, 
and can afcertain the port whither we are deftined. It 
is with literature as with every thing elfe, fome fettled 
Jaws muft be eftablithed. What has moft generally been 
found to pleafe, and amongft perfons moft capable of 
making a juft eftimation, is the only rule which can be 
laid down for the produétion of fimilar beautics. The 
firft writers could have no fuch rules, but when once 
they had exhibited to the world thofe beauties generated 
by the native energy of their minds, which have 
charmed mankind, then their fucceffors gathered from 
their preduétions the rules neceffary to be obferved. It 
was a work of time and labour. But once afcertained, 
let us ferioufly attend to it. 

Every thing in nature and art muft be judged by the 
rules of good fenfe, aided by the advantages of a well- 
direéted education. Avoiding, however, fervility in the 
imitation of others, we fhould never fuffer tafie to pre- 
vail at the expence of judgment. Of the diverfity of 
opinions refpeéting literary topics, we are apprifed. For 
atime, compofitions may be popular where there is no 
juft ground for approbation. Parties in religion or po- 
itics May impart to certain produétions en importance 
which otherwife could not have been obtained. - 

when 
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when the clouds of prejudice wes away, the merits of 
the work will be confidered. By itsintrinfic value alone 
will it rife or fall. So true is the remark of Cicero :— 
« Time overthrows the illufions of opinion, but efta- 
blifhes the decifions of nature.’’ 

Ariftotle and Longinus are the two maffer critics of 
antiquity. From their writings have been derived thofe 
rules of judging which have fuffered little or no altcras 
tion by the lapfe of ages. The former, in particular, 
has by the comprehenfivenefs of his mind, and by the 
acutenc{s of his genius, traverfed the whole circle of hu- 
man knowledge. Into almoft every fubjeé has he prved 
with an eagle eye. Few topics has he left untouched. 
The very recent tranflation of his writings bv Dr.Gillies, 
merits from every ftudious mind particular attention. 

Pope's Effay on Criticifm fhould not be unnoticed in 
the difcuffion of the prefent fubje&t. With its contents 
moft of our’ readers, we doubt not, are ay torn The 
young writer will derive confiderable advantage from 
the attentive perufal of it. ‘It is a work,” faid Dr. 
Johnfon, ** which difplays fuch extent of com preheng 
fuch niceties of diftinétion, fuch acquaintance with m 
kind, and fuch knowledge both of ancient and modern 
learning, as are not often attained by the matureft age 
and longeft experience.’’ Yet was it among his early 
compofitions. 

We conclude this Refeor by remarking, that true 
Criticifm, and an amiable candour, are clofely allied.— 
Lorenzo de Medici, an eminent genius of modern times, 
being prefent when the charaéter of a celebrated mufi- 
cian was the fubjeét of cenfure, obferved to his detrac- 
tors :-—** If you knew how difficu/t it is to arrive at ex- 
cellence in any ference, you would {peak of him with 
more refpect.”” Severity is abhorrent from the nature 
of the genuine critic, With the difficulty of producing 
what is really excellent he is not unacquainted. Over 
the midnight lamp has he ruminated for the acquifition 
of knowledge, and with a tremulous hand has he marked 

VoL. IV. Ft the 
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the beauties of the authors pafling beneath his review, 
For young writers he therefore makes due allowance, 
fevere oniy to arrogant flupidity, or difgufting conceit. 
The amiable youth he takes by the hand, and leads him 
gently on to the attainment of his withes. Such a mode 
of Criticifm begets love wherever it is exercifed. It 
enlarges the human mind, invigorates its beft powers, 
and prepares it for its nobleft exertions. 





eae a em oe 


In our next Volume (each of which confifts of FOUR Numbers) 
the Reflectors will contain a Survey of Homer's liad, Virgil's 
Eneid, Milton's Paradife Loft, and Thompfon’s Seafans, 





ON INNOCENCE. 


Sweet rNNOCENCE! Thou ftranger to offence 
And inward ftorm ! He who yon fky involves 
In frowns of darknefs, ever fmiles on thee 

AP With kind regard. THOMSON, 


HE greateft bleffing of which man can be poffeffed, 
is Innocence. In every fituation, in every condi- 
tion of life, it poffeffes the moft attraétive charms, and 
produces the moft cordial fatisfaétion. Its pleafuresare 
lafting and ftable. The man who feeks happinefs in 
any other way, muft in the end feel himfelf fatally dif- 
zppointed. A tranfient glow of fatisfaétion, while en- 
gaged in his favourite purfuits, he may indeed feel; but 
no fooner does he allow himfelf an hour of calm, foper 
refleétion, than difappointment and forrow arife in his 
bofom, as the effeéts of his perverted choice. 

The pleafures of /ex/uality are more violent and 
pointed, but thofe of Ianocence more tranquil and folid. 
The former, on this account may be expected to finda 
greater number of votarics, among grofs and vuigar 
minds, who poffefs not fortitude to perform the duties 


of 
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of Innocence, and cannot be expected to tafte its plea- 
fures. ‘To enjoy them indeed, in their full extent, re- 
quires no little delicacy of tafte and fentiment. We 
muft not only know, but feel. Our heart muft glow 
with affection towards what is generous, excellent, and 
praife-worthy, Our whole foul muft be dedicated to the 
interefts of virtue. There muft be no fort of wavering 
between the choice of a vicious and a virtuous courfe, 
whatever allurements the former may poffefs. The leatt 
fimple compliance effectually leads on to a greater, and 
undermines the ftrong hold of virtue. Our conduét muft 
be regular, and conftant, if we would not forfeit the 
pleafures of Innocence. Happy the man, who by fuch 
a courfe of a¢tion, fecures the friendfhip and complai- 
fance of the Great Author of his being! Nothing can 
annoy his repofe, or deftroy his pleafure. He looks upon 
the ills incident to this life, only as a field for the exer- 
cife of his virtue. 

If to thefe motives to a virtuous courfe, any other 
need be added, does not the voice of confcience urge a 
moft powerful plea in its favour? The voice of God 
himfeif, {peaking in the heart of man, admonifhes and 
remonftrates with the moft ftubborn of his rational crea- 
tures. He condefcends to fpeak, in a language, plain, 
fimple, and underftood by all. Its general diétates are 
the fame, in the breaft, of every individual, of every na- 
tion; however debafed by ignorance, or diftorted by 
fanaticifm in particular inftances of conduét. Does not 
then man, bya vicious courfe of aétion, thwart the noble 
defigns, and expofe himfelf to the juft punifhment of 
his Creator ? 

The votaries of vice may indeed frame excufes for 
their conduét, and lull themfelves into a vain fecurity, 
while they enjoy the fmiles of health and fortune, but 
when age or ficknefs fhall have brought them to their 
fenfes, confcience will again refume her (eat, and bring 
their a€tions before them in awful review. They wil 
then regret that ever they departed from the paths of 
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Virtue to tread in the perplexing mazes of vice. They 
muft look forward with dread to that great day of retri- 
bution, when every man fhall receive his final award, 

But how different are the feelings and conduét of the 
nan, whofe aétions have been regulated by uniform 
re€titude and integrity! He can look forward with fa. 
tisfaétion and compofure to the day of his death ;—that 
day when a period fhall be put toall his trials and afflic- 
tions. Who then would hefitate in his choice of a vir- 
tuous courfe ? Can any one be fo foolifh as to exchange 
the happinefs of Innocence, for the painful reproaches 
of a confcience ftained with guilt, and tortured by re- 
morte ? 

I thall conclude this fhort effay with an excellent ob- 
fervation of Sterne’s. ‘* Happinefs,”’ fays he, * is only 
to be found in religion—in the confcioulnefs of virtue— 
and the fure and certain hope of a better life, which 
heightens all our profpeéts, and leaves no room to dread 
difappointments—becaufe the expeétation of it is built 
upon a rock, whofe foundations are as deep as thofe of 
heaven and hell.”’ 


afeow. R. R. J.C. 
er 
GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XX.] 
THE INSULTED DERVIS. 
f & favourite of a fultan threw a ftone at a poor 


dervis, who was begging charity from him. The 
intulted ecclefiaftic did not dare to fay a word: he took 
up the ftone and kept it, with the refolution of return- 
ing the compliment fooner or later to this man of pride 
and cruelty. Some time after, the news came that the 
favourite was difgraced, and that the fultan’s officers 
were leading him through the ftreets on a camel, exe 
pofed to the infults of the populace. The dervis, hear- 


ing 
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ing this, ran for his ftone ; but after a moment’s reflec- 
tion caft it from him. “ I now feel,’ fays ke, * that 
we muft never avenge ourfelves. When our enemy is 
powerful, it is imprudence and folly : when he is un- 
happy, it is bafeneis and cruelty.” 


THE SILENT ACADEMY, OR THE EMBLEMS. 


THERE was at Amadan a celebrated academy, whofe 
firft law was conceived in the following terms :—Let the 
academicians think much, write little, and {peak as lir- 
tle as poflible. It was called the filent acadeiny ; and 
there was not a- real man of f{cience in all Perfia, who 
was not anxious to be a member. Dr. Zeb, the author 
of an excellent little work entitled the Broom, learned 
at the extremity of his province, that there was a va- 
cancy in the academy. He inftantly repaired to Ama- 
dan, and prefenting himfelf at the door of the hall, 
where the academicians were affembled, requefted the 
porter to give the prefident this note: “ Dr. Zeb hum- 
bly folicits the vacant piace.”’ The porter difcharged 
his commiflion ; but the doétor and his note came too 
late, for the vacancy was filled up. 

The academy was in the utmoft diftrefs at this mis- 
fortune. It had reluctantly received a courtier wit, 
whofe lively and volatile eloquence was the admiration 
of the drawing-room; and it now faw itfelf obliged to 
refufe Dr. Zeb, the fcourge of babblers, a man of the 
deepeft erudition and foundeft judgment. The prefi- 
dent, charged to announce the difagreeable news to the 
dogtor, knew not how to undertake the office. After 
a fhort reverie, he ordered a large bafon to be fo 
filled with water, that the addition of a fingle drop 
would fpill the liquor; then he gave a fign for the in- 
troduétion of the candidate, who made his appearance 
with that fimple and modeft air, which almoit always 
announces true merit. The prefident rofe, and, without 
uttering a word, fhowed him with marks of the deepeft 
regret the emblematical bafon, the bafon fo completely 
Ft 4 filled. 
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filled. The doétor faw clearly that there was no room 
for him in the academy ; but without lofing courage, 
he devifed the means of fhowing the academican, thata 
fupernumerary member would occafion no difarrange. 
ment. Obferving at his feet a rofe-leaf, he took it up, 
and placed it fo delicately on the furface of the water, 
that not a fingle drop efcaped. This ingenious anfwer 
pleafed the aflembly ; and Dr. Zeb was admitted a mem. 
ber by acclamation. 

The regifter of the academy was then prefented to 
him, and, when he had, according to cuftom, infcribed 
his name, it remained only for him to pronounce his 
oration of thanks: but the doétor, like a true filent aca- 
demican, returned thefe thanks without uttering a word. 
In the margin of the regifter he fet down the number 
100, that of his new collegues; then putting a cypher 
before the number, he wrote, ‘* this makes them -nei- 
ther more nor lefs (o100).’” The prefident returned 
the compliment to the modeft doétor, with as much 
politencfs as prefence of mind. Placing a unit before 
the number, he wrote, * they are now worth ten times 
more (1100). 


THEODORE, KING OF CORSICA, 
Ir is a faé little known, yet neverthelefs ftridlly 


true, that this unfortunate monarch was on the point of 
being married to a Scotch lady, at the moment he was 
arrefted, and thrown into prifon ; an event which broke 
off the match, although the day had been fixed for the 
ceremony, and the royal robes had been made for the 
expecting bride. 

Lord Orford relates, that Theodore (in all his po- 
verty ) was fo tenacious of his former power and dignity, 
as to keep a party of gentlemen waiting for half an hour, 
until an old tefter of a bed was hung up, by way of ca- 
nopy. When feated under it, his majefty received the 
money they colleéted for his fupport, in as much regal 
ftate as his broken fortune could enable him to do. 
STRANGE 
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STRANGE ANECDOTE. 


Marquts Dangeau mentions, that Louis XIV. be- 


nge 
ing once out a hunting in the foreft of Fontainbleau, faw 
a flag of a hideous appearance, which terrified him fo 





uch that he returned fpeedily to t uace, and ap- 
pits uncafy in his mind for many days. Soon after- 
wards, a working fmith, from Meudon, defired an au- 
dience of the king, which was refufed him, till he de- 
fired one of the minifters to mention fomething which 
vas known only to the king, and which is fuppofed to 
have related to the portentous animal which he faw in 
the foreft. The fmith, amongft other things, told him, 
that the Deity had refolved to bring great calamities 
upon his reign ; bur that in confequence of his penitence 
in his latrer years, he had deferred them till the reign 
of his ——— one of whom fhould perifh on the fcaf- 
fold. St. Simorin confirms this extraordinary narrative. 








COMMON SENSE. 


THERE is much talk (fays Pope in one of his let- 
ters) of fine fenfe, refined fenfe, and exalied fenfe, but 
for common ule give me a little common _fenfe. 


SNEEZING. 

Wuen the king of Moxomotapa, in Africa, fneezes 
ina room, thofe prefent greet him with a loud voice 
enough to be heard by them in the antichamber; thefe 
give the fame warning to them in the next rooms; 
thence it gocs into the court, and from thence to the 
places near the palace, and thence through the town 3; 
fo that in a moment all places found out acclamations of 
happinefs and profperity to the prince. 


IMPOSTURE. 


NERO, a famous impoftor, who appeared A. D. 72, 
two years after the death of Nero, and was the flave of 
Pontus. He deciared himuelf to be that emperor, and 
was 
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was fo like him in face and body, and could play upon 
inftruments and fing fo like him, tbat he got credit 
amongt{t fome, efpecially a company of vagabond de- 
ferters, of whom, by making great promifes to them, 
he got an army together. But he was flain. His body 
being carried to Rome, all perfons admired his refem- 
blance.of Nero whom he had endeavoured to coun- 
terfeit. 


EMPEROR NERO. 


NATwRE had delineated his manners on his face, and 
the whole make of his body ; for he had little eyes, and 
covered with fat, his throat and chin joined together, a 
thick neck, great belly, and his legs flender. All which 
proportions made him not unlike a fwine, whofe filthi- 
nefs he well expreft. His chin was turned upwards, 
which was a fign of his cruelty. Fair hair, {mall legs, 
and his face rather fair than majeftical, were pregnant 


figns of his effeminatenefs. His unheard of wickednels 
was prognofticated by his father Domutius, from a cal- 
culation of his own, and his wife Aggripina’s manners, 
in thefe words :—It is impoffible that any thing that is 
good fhould ever proceed from me or her. 


STR DAVID GAM, 


In the reign of Henry V. attended the king in the 
{plendid expedition to France, which terminated in the 
battle of Agincourt; previous to which he was detached 
to reconnoitre the enemy, reported to be in great force, 
and being afked their numbers, replied :—An’t pleafe 
you, my liege, they are enough to be killed, enough to 
run away, and enough to be taken prifoners. 


BOTANY. 


Tue early amufements of women are the circum- 
ftances that form their difpofitions and charaéters. Whiat 
can be expected from the confinement, the agitation’, 
and the paffions of a card table? How diferente 

effec 
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effect of contemplating nature in her moft exc quifite and 
moft ufeful forms ! Ir improves the heart as weil 
the tafte ; and botany is the moft elegant and beft of a 
female amufements. 


PETER THE THIRD OF CASTILE. 

A CANON of the cathedral of Seville, affeéted in his 
drets, and Re articularly in his fhoes, could not find a 
workman to his liking. An unfortunate fhoemaker to 
whom he applied, after quitting many others, having 
brought him a pair of fhoes not made to pleate his tafte, 
the canon became urious, and feizing one of the tools of 
the thoemaker, gave him with it fo many blows upon 
the head as laid ae dead upon the floor. ‘The wuhtnyy 
man left a widow, four « daughters , anda fon fourteen 
years of age, the eldeft of the indigent family. They 
made their compliments to the chapter ; the canon was 
profecuted, and condemned xot to appear in the choir 
for a year. The young fhoemaker having attained to 
man’s eftate, was cenioa able to get a liveli heod, and 


} 


overwhelmed with v tchednefs, {at down on the day 
of a proceflion at the deen of the cathedral of Seville in 
the moment the procefiion was paffing by. Amongft 
the other canons he perceived the murderer of his fa- 
ther. At the fight of this man, filial affection, rage, 
and d defpair ¢ got fo far the better of his reafou, that he 
fell furioufly on the prieft, and ftabbed him to the 
heart, The young man was feized, conviéted of the 
crime, and immediately condemned to be quartered 
alive. Peter, whom we call the cruel, and whom the 
Spaniards with more reafon call the lover of juftice, was 
then at Seville. The affair came to his knowledge, and 
after having learnt the particulars, he determined to be 
himfelf the judge of the young fhoemaker. When he 
proceeded to give judgment he firft anulled the fentence 
jut pronounced by the clergy» and after afking the 
young man what profeffion he wa as :—I forbid you, faid 
he, to make fhoes for ayear to come. 


SINGULAR 
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SINGULAR PUNISHMENT. 


In the Jead-mines on the Mendip-hills, near Wells, 
any Englifhman may freely work, except ne has for. 
feited his right by ftealing the ore, or the working tools 
of other miners. For it is a cuftom there to teave both 
their ore and tools all night upon the open hills, or in 
fome flight hut clofe by; and whoever is found guilty 
of ftealing, i is condemned toa peculiar punifhment, called 
burning of the hill, which 1s thus performed :—The 
criminal is fhut up in one’of thefe huts, furrounded with 
dry furze, fern, or fuch like combuftible matter, which 
being fet fire to in different places, he is left to make his 
efcape as well as he can, by burfting this prifon with 
hands and feet, and ruthing through the fire, but he is 
ever after excluded from working on thofe hills. 


REVENGE, 
SOMETHING more than a century ago, the Marquis 
of Altrogas, a Spanifh nobleman, having prevailed ona 
young woman of great beauty to become his miftrefs, 
the Mare chi — hearing of it, went to her lodgings with 
fome affafiins, killed her, ante out her heart, carried it 
home, made a ragowt of it, and prefented the difh to the 
Marquis.— It 1s exceedingly good,’’ faid he.—‘ No 
anfwered the, “ finee it is made of the /eart 
ture you fo much doated on.’” And to cons 
firm what fhe had faid, fhe immediately drew out her 
head all bloody from beneath her hoop and rolled it on 
the floor, her eycs f{parkling ail the time with a mix- 
ture of pleafure and infernal fury. 


LAVATER. 


I catiep”’ fays Mr. Coxe, “ on Lavater, a 
clergyman, of Zurich, in Switzerland, and celebrated 
phyfhogaomift, who has publifhed _ large volumes in 
quarto on that Paap fubjeét. hat particular paf- 
fons have a certain effeét upon aa ticular features, is 

evident 
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evident to the moft common obferver, and it may be 
conceived that an habitual indulgence of thefe paffions 
may poflibly in fome cafes imprefs a diftinguifhing mark 
onthe countenance. But that a certain caft of features 
conftantly denotes certain paffions, and that by contem- 


plating the countenance we can inf. ape difcover allo 
the mental quaiities, Is an hypothefi is liable to fo many 
exceptions, as renders it impoflible to « et ablifh a genera al 
and uniform fyftem. Neverthelefs, Mr. Lavater, like 
a true enthufiaft, carries his theory much farther ; for 
he not only pretends to difcover the characters and "pal 
fions by the features, by the complexion, by the form 
of the head, and by the motion of arms, but he alfo 
draws fome inferences of the fame kind even from the 
hand writing. And, indeed, his fyftem is formed upon 
fuch univerial principles, that he applies the fame rules 
to all animated nature, extending them not only to 
brutes, but even to infeéts. That the temper of a horfe 


may be difcovered by his countenance will not, perhaps, 
ftrike you as abfurd ; but did you ever hear before that 
any quatity could be inferred from the phyfiognomy of 
a bee, an ant, or a cockchaffer? While | give my 
opinion thus freely concerning Mr. Lavater’s notions, 
you will readily perceive that | am not one of thofe who 
are initiated into the my fteries. 


COMPOSITION OF AN INDIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

THE following pathetic elegy was compofed by Mir 
Muhammed Hufain, a learned philofopher and {cholar. 
It is contained in the Afiatic Refearches. 

1. Never, O! never fhall 1 forget the fair one who 
came to my tent with timid circum{peétion, 

2. Sleep fat heavy on her eyelids, and her heart fal- 
tered with fear. 

3. She had marked the dragons of her tribe, (‘he 
fentinels) and had difmiffed all dread of danger from 
them. ' 

4. She had Jaid afide the rings which ufed to grace 

her 
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her ancles, left the found of them fhould expofe her to 
calamity. 
5. She deplored the darknefs of the way which hid 
from her the morning ftar. 
6. It was a night when the eyerlafhes of the moon 
were tinged with the black powder of the gloom ; 
7. A night when thou mighteft have feen the clot 
like camels eagerly gazing on the ftars ; 
8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the bright bor. 
ders of the ky ; 
g. The lightning difplayed his fhining teeth with 
wonder at this change in the firmament ; 
And the thunder almoft burft the ears of the 
deafened rocks. 
11. She was defirous of embracing’ me, but through 
modefty declined my embrace. 
12. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and to my eyes was 
tered a bower of rofes. 
13. When fhe fpake, her panting fighs blew flames 
into my heart. 
14. She continued expoftulating with me on my ex- 
ceffive defire to travel. 
15. Thou haft melted my heart, fhe faid, and made 
it feel i inexpreffible angt uifh. 
16. Thou art perve erfe in thy conduét to her who 
loves thee, and abte equious to thy guileful advifer 
7. Thou goeft round from country to country, and 
art never pleafed with a fixed refidence. 
18. One while the fos roll with thee, and another 
while thou art agitated on the fhore. 
19. What fruit, but painful fatigue, can, arife from 
rambling over foreign regions ? 
20. Haft thou affociated thyfelf with the wild ante- 
lopes of the defert, and forgotten the tame deer 
Art thou weary then of our neighb ourheud 2 0! 
woe to him who flees from his beloved # 


22. Have pity at length on my afilicted heart, which 
feeks relief and cannot obtain it, 


HOWARD. 
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to HOWARD, 
: The great philanthropift, concludes his laft publica- 
ud tion in thefe remarkable words, expreffive of true mag- 
nanimity :-—** To my country I commit the refult of 
” my paft labours. It is my intention again to quit it for 
Q the purpofe of re-vifiting Ruffia, Turkey, and fome 
Wes other countries, and extending my tour in the Eaft. I 
am not infenfibie of the dangers that muft attend fucha 
said journey. Trufting. however, in the proteétion of that 
“<i kind Providence which has hitherto preferved me, 1 
” calmly and cheerfully commit myfelf to the difpofal of 
ie unerring wifdom. Should it pleafe God to cut off my 
? life in the profecution of this defign, let not my conduét 
ot be uncandidly imputed to rathnefs or enthufiafm, but 


5 to a ferious deliberate conviétion that I am purfuing ¢/e 
path of duty, and toa fincere defire of being made an 









a inftrument of more extenfive ufefulnefs to my fellow 
a creatures than could be expected in the narrower circle 
of retired life.”’ 
of From this journey, this incomparabie man never re- 
turned. He died at Cherfon, January 20, 1790, after 
ade an illnefs of twelve days, of a fever which he caught ° 
while adminiftering relief to the poor difeafed wretches 
‘ in the hofpital of that place. His monument, which, 
WO § : ’ : ‘ ? 
together with Johnfon’s, was lately placedin St. Paul’s, 
a does the Britifh nation infinite honour. 
LEWIS XIV. 
er Tue Dutchefs of Burgundy, when fhe was very 
ts) young, feeing an officer at fupper who was extremely 
ugly, was very loud in her ridicule of his perfon :— 
a “Madam,” faid the king to her, ‘ I think him one of 
" the handfomeft men in my kingdom—for he is one of 
0! the draveft.”’ 
hich 


Vou, LY. 
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ON DELICACY OF CONDUCT. 
, i ‘HE moft pleafing feature of the human mind is 


elicacy, but few are capable of appreciating its 
Immerfed in bufinefs, or enchanted by 
eafure 5 purfutr g f = or grovelling after wealth, the 
nerality of mankind are either ftrangers to its beatis 
‘sy or difdain to conciliate the affe€lions of each other 
»y the practice of it. And vet in the commerce of life, 
ere are few circumftances occur which would not 
rove the omiffion of it injudicious. 
W here ts he man of tuch elevated virtue, who, after 
receiving wxfeafonable admonition, however juft, does 
t feel refentment firing his bofom? Stung with the 
fenfe of error, his heart beats with agitation; fhame 
{preads a pale hue over his countenance, and his brow is 
moifiened with the dew of mental pain. Burt had the 
advice been communicated in private, gratitude, and 
pleafure, no doubt, would have been the pleafing fen- 
{ations of his breatt. 

In every fphere of life mankind demand, and they 
have a right to expect, a degree of delicacy in all theit 
intercourfes with their fellow creatures. Who, with 
propriety, can expeét vigilance and fidelity from their 
fervants when every injunétion is vociferated with a 
menace, or with furly fupercilioufnets > To diminiih 
the burthe ins of life, and to compenfate in a meafure for 
the inferiority of condition, every man of affluence 
ought to give his commands with kindnefs, and never 
on any occafion fuffer the violence of his difpofition to 
betray him into an intemperate ufe of harfh language, 
or into a feries of outrageous aétions, It is the opinion 
of weak minds, that to be rip rks obeyed, they muft 
wear a ftern afpeét, and {peak defpotickly ; thofe perfons 
unhappily miftake morofenefs for dignity, and tyranny 
for firmnels. 

Even in the delicious potion of praife, of which all 
mankind 
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mankind drink greedily, if delicacy is not mingled in 
the cup, it generally lofes its intoxicating effe&t. Deli- 
cacy msliorates every virtue, and adds a luftre to every 
— of the human mind. 

Within the chamber of diftrefs, Oh! how pleafing to 
behoid the fair maid, leading Benevolence by the hand 
to the bed-fide of the- pale victim of difeafe ; into his 
wounded foul th ey pour the balm of comfort ; ; the weep- 
ing partner of his affeétions they foothe with affurances 
of friendfhip, and only wifh for filent gratitude in re 
turn for the favours which they as filently beftow. 

The melancholy differences that too freqt 
in families, originate in a great degree through 
fence of this amiable gueft. To perf: ins who have ne 
ver been conneéted with large sie ilies it may appear 
ftrange, that thofe, whofe ac dva ge it is to be united 
fhould of all others be the moft ie ble to injure, ratl 
than add fweetnets to the felicitics of life. The caufe 


may indifputably be traced to the want of delicacy. Jf 
each individual united by kin ire d ties, were not to abufe 


their natural privilege of fam y ; if they were as 
much inclined to indulge each other, as they feel them- 
felves almoft irrefiftioly prompted to indulge others, for 
whom they have no relative affe€tions, the hofiilities 
which difyrace domettic circles would, doubtlefs, be < 

nihilated, and the tweeteft harmony would prevail, 
Another ferious evil, the praétice of dueling, appears 
to originate, in a great des ree, from the want of delicate 
refpeét being mingled with the difference of opinion, 
or with the reproot given by young perions. in the 
warmth of difputation, or irritated by contrariety of 
fentiments, they forget the neceffary re {peét due totheir 
companions who cherith a romantic fenfe of honour. 
This conduct muft inevitably be refented, and unfor- 
tunately for the peace of many a parent, the world too 
much countenance a practice dreadful in its effeéts, and 
repugnant to true bravery. In conferring oblig 2tlONs 
It is abfolutely neceffary to be very attentive to the rules 
G § 2 of 
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of delicacy ; for no man of true {pirit, however de. 
prefied by misfortunes, could feel the genuine fenfation 
of gratitude warming bis breaft when the favour was 
beftowed with cold indi erence, or with haughty fupe- 
riority. W e can fearcely refrain from admiring the be- 
haviour of the unfortunate poet SAVAGE, who, when 
pennylefs and hungry, refufed affiftance from a friend, 
becaule it was offered without the neceflary attention to 
oe rules of delicacy. To the ofe who have ever felt the 
fpirit of ind lependen ice, and of con{cious ability, his con- 
duct mutt app ear natur al. For who, except in the mok 
ditt sid complain and crave affiftance? 


gy ae 
i he 


ce 2 . 
can fubmit to the abjeét fituation of a beggar. 


J 


The attainments of ng mind being y arious, and fome 
teilecis finer and more yacious than others, it would 


generate dilguft nan ompi any, if thofe of meaner 
talents, through the delpicab pedantry of men of learn. 
Ing, Were made to feel their inferiority. An oftenta- 
tious difplay of abilities in the presence of the illiterate, 
who are “frequent! ly not without difcernment, inftead of 
exacting bred the cold tribute of Spprcintion, would 
have irrefiflibly excited the moft animated applaufe, had 
lefs c conceit, and a le{fs marked indifference to the feel- 
ings of the company been manilefted. 

In the commercial world, the fame want of delicacy 
exhibits itlelf in broad caricature features. The banker, 
the merchant, the wholefale dealer, the manufacturer, 
and the fhop-keeper, each arrogates to himfelf a certain 
degree of a Weak-fighted mortals! They 
do not confider that they are all links of one great chain, 
cach dependent on the others exertions. The haughti- 
nefs of the higher claffes of tradefmen, and the defpotifm 
they exercife over the manufacturers who ferve them, 
is fo notorious it needs no illuftration : It is fufficierft to 
oblerve, t that the want of delicacy in their condué to 
their inferiors, roufes the angry paffions, and excites re- 
fentment. The infufferable infolence of the great, - 

the 
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the foolifh ideas they fofter in their minds, that penury 
of talents is the lot of the lower clafs of fociety, (who, 
though deftirute of claflical accuracy in their difcourfes, 
can clothe th heir thoughts in plain language, and have 
minds capal le of underftanding every ufeful fubje€t, and 
whofe ings would do immortal bonor to the wearer 
of a regal crown) is produétive of the moft lively fenfa- 
tion of pain to the peaceable and meditative mind. 

Old age, though in general entitled to our re{peé& 
and veneration, merits, in {ome inftances, a portion of 
cenfure. Accuftomed tocommand in infancy and youth, 
they forget the neceflary attention which is “due to their 
children ° when arrived to the age of maturity. Forget 
ting that their natural abilities hav e been improved by an 
education, which, prot bably, their parents were unable 
to give therh, they often peremptorily command the 
prattice of {uch conduét which is, in reality, abfurd and 
injudicious. In fuch a cafe, it is fcarcely poffible for 
the beft regulated mind to reprefs a fenfation of concern, 
often unfortunately bordering on difrefpeét. Hence the 
complaints made e by unenlightened age of the want of 
refpeét from their grown up children meet with little 
attention. Becaufe their own example is wanting, that 
would, in moft inftances, infallibly generate fuch a dif- 
pofition in their offspring which they fo anxioufly defire 
to be practifed. 

Unadorned with delicacy, the human charaéter is 
fcarcely fuperior to the outline of a a piéture which wants 
the colouring to give it grace, and effect. Genius, talents, 
learning, wit, beaut ys and integrity, eeithiont this amia- 
ble quality, may excite our applaule, but they have no 
power to infpire the ardour of friendship, or the tender- 
nefs of eftcem. 

Upon the whole then, it appears that érue delicacy is 
the beft cement of fociety. It 1s that fafcinating quality 
which endears man to man. It produces harmony in 
domeftic life ; pleafure in al! public intercourfes, and is 
the moft fpecific preventive of anarchy on every occa- 
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fion of feftivity. It is the badge of diftin€tion between 
the polifhed European and the uncultivated Indian, and 
isy In reality, one of the moft vaiuable bleffings pro- 
iuced by the energies of civilization, 

Fort-firect, July 11, 1798. a 





LETTER 


TO A YOUNG LADY ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
HER MIND. 


BY A FRIEND*, 
DEAR S——, 


CCORDING to my promife, I am now about to 
4 write to you; and could with, were it in my 
power, to fay fomething that may not be barely enter- 
taining, but alfo ferviceable to you. The firft would 
{carecly be worth my while to write, or worthy of your 
perufal: but by the latter, though it fhould be but in 
the {malleft degree, both may be amply recompenced. 

You, doubtlefs, remember Mr. Evans's Vifion of Fe- 
male Excellence, in his Juvenile Pieces: it has been 
faid by fome, on hearing this fpoken of, that ‘ It muft 
indeed be a vifion.”” There are not wanting, however, 
inftances in which it has been realized: many females 
have attained to a high degree of excellence. 

But it is not to be fuppofed that this could be acquired 
without any exertion: the human mind is not innately 
endowed with virtuous and amiable qualities ; they are 
to be attained by conftant, unremitted endeavours. 

In refpeé of natural difpofition, capacity, means of 
improvement, and meeting with fewer obftruétions in 
their progrefs towards perfeétion, fome may have ad- 


* This letter is written by a young man of few advantages, 
but whofe affliduous cultivation of his mind is deferving of the 
higheft praife,—-eDiTaR, 

vantages 
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vantages which others do not poffefs; but all who will 
not refign themfelves up to indolence, nor be led aftray 
by the gratification of unreafonable defires, may make 
fuch advances in their purfuit after what is the end of 
their being, as will fully compenfate for whatever pains 
they can take. 

I truft I need not perfuade you to aim at, and to 
endeavour after perfeétion ; nor remind you that after 
you have done your utmoft, and have been long habitu- 
ated to the ftudy, and the practice of virtue, there will 
ftill be room for farther improvement. But I would re- 
queft of you to confider the neceffity of diligent appli- 
cation, and refolute unwearied perfeverance: without 
thefe, none can arrive at eminence in any one art, or 

rofeffion ; nor does the acquifition of virtue ftand in 
Ios need of them than any other purfuit; but it is be- 
yond all others important. 

The perfeétion of human beings confifts in knowledge 
and virtue; in knowing what they ought todo, and aét- 
ing agreeably to their knowledge. It is not difficult to 
become acquainted with the effential duties of life, none 
can well be ignorant of them, or avoid acknowledging 
their obligation; but a more minute know!edge of what 
is fit and becoming, is requifite for thofe who would 
excel. This is to be acquired by reading and by reflec- 
tion; on the conduét and behaviour both of others and 
of ourfelves : and in order that fuch obfervations, may 
be reaily ufeful, we fhould refolve to avoid for the fu- 
ture whatever we have feen amifs either in ourfelves or 
others; and whatever we have obferved in any one that 
is commendable, or engaging, ‘we fhould endeavour to 
imitate. 

Ought not reafonable beings, who have received from 
their Creator faculties capable of endlefs improvement, 
and who may be making perpetual advances towards 
moral perfeétion, to cultivate with afliduity the powers 
which have been beftowed on them? If they do not, 
what can they alledge as a fufficient excufe? They 

cannot 
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cannot but be fenfible how much their happinefs depends 
upon it; nor can there be a doubt but that it is the will 
of the Creator. 

An immoderate love of pleafure is the greateft ob- 
ftacle to moral and inteHeétual improvement : it is in. 
deed totally incompatible with it: either this muft be 
regulated, or the other muft be given up. In young 
perfons the love of pleafure i is generaily predominant ; 
and fome appear to think that youth is the moft proper 
time for enjoyment; but this is a dangerous mifs 
take : then is the time when they fhould lay in a flock 
of ufeful knowledge, and qualify them! felves for acting 
their future parts with propriety, and with advantage 
both to themfelves and to others. If this be negleéted, 
what can be expeéted for the remainder of their lives, 
but a conduét imprudent and unworthy ? ? the confe- 
quence of not having learnt to refleét in time, but en- 
tering upon the flay ge of life without being properly 
prepared. 

Books that are well adapted to inform the und lerftand. 
ing, and to imprefs the mind with a fenfe of the impor- 
tance and excellence of religion and virtue, cannot be 
too frequently perufed, nor too highly valued. In the 
perufal of thefe, the time which can be {pared from ne- 
ceffary employments, might be filled up with the greateft 
advantage. And if, to gain more time for this, amule- 
ments were fparingly ufed, and unneceffary vifits for- 
borne, the prefent, trifling felf-denial would bear no 
comparifon with the profit which might be derived 
from it: and without fomething of this, no great at- 
tainments can be expeéted. 

Some of the moft valuable writings, for the purpofes 
above mentioned, that ever were compofed, may be 
met with in the Bible. The book of Deuteronomy, 
many of the Pialms, the Proverbs of Solomon, and the 
book of Ecclefiaftes, in the Old Teftament ; the Wif- 
dom of Solomon, and the book of Ecclefiafticus, among 
thofe which are flyled apocryphal ; the accounts of Our 
Saviour 
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Saviour and his Apoftles, fome of St. Paul’s Epiftles, 
and thofe of St. Peter and St. James in the New Tef- 
tament, are to be particularly recommended. Thefe 
are level to atmofi every oe i and yet may be read 
with delight and advantage by the wifeft and the beft. 

Tothete books, and to others adapted to aniwer the 
fame ends, as your judgment fhall dire& you im the 
choice, 1 truft yor . Ww A apply for inftruétion. But in- 
ftruction alone is by no means fufficient. The heart 
fhould likewife be warmed with a love of virtue, and 
habitually formed to the praétice of it. As the mind 
advances in knowledge, the heart fhould improve in 
goodne{s; otherwile knowledge would be vain. Books 
which have a tendency to promote this are the moft va- 
luable ; they fhould be read with diligence, and the fub- 
fiance of them carefully retained in the mind. 

And now, perhaps, you will tell me, that inftead of 
a letter I have been writing a fermon to you, and fay 
you might as well have been at church. If this fhould 
be the cafe, I muft requeft you to turn to my firft para- 
graph, and if the excufe there made be deemed infufke 
cient, I muft frankly acknowledge that I have no bet- 
ter to offer: but hoping that you will receive this as 
kindly as it is intended, I fubfcribe myfelf, 

Your Gincere friend, and well-wibher, 


April 24, 1798. R.A. 





STRANGE OCCURRENCES: 
; BEING 
A CONTINUATION OF BAKER’ Ss CHRONICLE, 


BY THE LATE LORD ORFORD,. 


Dec. 28, 1782. 
HERE are few men, who, if they live long, might 
not contribute fomething to the hiftory of man- 
kind. I do not mean here colleétively wifdom, or fuch 
remarks 
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remarks as might tend to affift in the improvement of 
the mind or conduét. On the contrary, | allude to fuch 
events as are foreign to the common march of caufes and 
confequences. I mean fuch accidents as will probably 
always remain fingular, and are rather deviations from, 
and exceptions to the ordinary courfe of things, than the 
refult of defign and forefight. They anfwer in the mo- 
ral world to the lufus naturz in the stella ; and asthe 
latter are depofited in colle€tions as curiofities, fo the 
former are entitled to a place in an hiftorical mufeum on 
the fame footing. 

That folemn recorder of prodigies and of celeftial phe- 
nomena; which did, or were believed by devout credu- 
lity to happen, Sir Richard Baker, wound up the con- 
clafion of every reign with a catalogue of the battles that 
had been fought in the air, and of heav enly meteors, 
which, though confpicuous to half the globe, had no re- 
ference but to what had paffed or was paifing in England, 

The extraordinary events I am going to relate, in 
imitation of Sir Richard, fhall have no applicatory com- 
ment—not but perhaps they did announce, or regifter, 
many of the wonderful revolutions that have happened 
in my time: but I think it is more generous, by not 
appropriating them, to leave every foothfayer or old 
gentlewoman to apply them as fhall feem good to their 
religion, prejudices, or politics, the moft infaltible ex. 
pounders of judgments. 

Without farther prefac e, I fhall mention fome half. 
dozen or more of thofe eccentric events that have a 
out within my own memory and oblervation. They a 
rather memorabilia than anecdote sy and, when once re- 
corded, will probably fink to their proper p lace, the lift 
of remarkable occurrences at the end of an almanack. 

tft. George the Firft could {peak no Englith ; his 
prime minifter, Sir Robert Walpole, neither German 
nor French; they always converfed in Latin. It im- 
plied fome a to govern a se in a dead language 
which neither {poke well ; and which was little ficxible 
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to modern ufes, and to a very intricate conftitution, of 
which his majefty could have littlé idea when he did not 
even underftand its language. . It muft have increafed 
the minifter’s difficulties, and kept his abilities on the 
full fretch, that the Duchefs of Kendal the miftrefs, and 
the Hanoverian minifters, were his conftant enemies, 

ad. The firft Duke of Chandos built the fuperb pa- 
lace of Canons at fuch an enormous expence, and inha- 
bited it with fuch profufe ftate, that he wafted the pro- 
digious fortune he had raifed ; and the pile itfelf, buile 
es ages, was pul led down the moment he died, and the 
materials and {cite were bought by Hallet the cabinet- 
“or who built a houfe for himfelf on the fpot. 

The defcendants of Charles I. and Oliver Crome 

wal marriedan the fourth generation ; 


| 
Charles II. Lady Falconberg 
Lady Litchfield Lady Ruffel, 
| 
Earl of Litchfield Sir Thomas Frankland, 


Earl of Litchfield=Diana Frankland. 
4th. The 


* Though the extraordinary circumftance I am going to 
mention did not h appen in my time, but three or four years 
before my birth, it is worthy of entering into this lift, and is 
as little likely to be paral ileled in a fimilar way as any event 
here recorded. 

Richard Crom well, f fecond protector, it is well known, was 
produced as a witnefs.at the age of near ninety, in Weftminfter= 
hall in a civil fuit. It is faid that the countel of the oppofite 
party reviled the good old man with his father’s crimes, but 
was reproved by the judge, who ordered a'chair to be brought 
for the venerable ancient ; and that Queen Anne, to her honour, 
ne ended the judge for his conduét. From Weftminfter- 

hail, Richard had the curiofity to go into the Houfe of Lords; 
and ‘handing at the bar, and it being buzzed that fo fingular a 
perfonage 
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4th. The Baron de Neuhoff, a German gentleman and 
adventurer, was elected king of Corfica, was driven out 
by the Genoefe, beeame a prifoner for debt in England, 
and recovered his liberty by giving up his effeéts to his 
creditors according to the aét of infolvency ; and allthe 
effeéts he had to give wp were his right to the kingdom 
of Corfica, which was regiftered accordingly for the be- 
nefit of his creditors. 

sth and 6th. Wilkes and the female Chevalier D’Eon 
were phenomenatoo. Niccold Rienzi, Mafianiello and 
others, attained greater elevation than the firft; but their 
precipitate cataftrophes were the natural confequences 
of their folly, ignorance, and intoxication. That Wilkes, 
after equal rafhne(s, without the femblance of difguifing 
a moft profligate charaéter, and after provoking and in- 
fulting the whole Scortifh nation, fhould not have only 
efcaped their various attempts to deftroy him, but fhould, 
after emerging from a prifon, have rifen, fiill without 
any pretence to gravity and decorum, toall the fteps of 
maziftracy like the moft fober citizen, and then to the 
firft dignity of the city, and afterwards to its moft lu. 
crative employment—fuch a termination of fuch an out- 
fet bafiles all reafoning, and will for ever difcriminate 
Wilkes from other meteors of his clafs. 

D’Eon; by the confufion of fexes, and who is certainly 
an hermaphrodite of a new kind, as nothing but the gen- 
der in her is feminine, is {till more remarkable; nor can 
her hiftory be complete, without taking in another extra. 
ordinary charaéter, her mafter Louis Quinze. While 
fhe was infulting, and betraying, and expofing his moft 
confidental minifters, the king kept up a private corres 
fpondence with her, and apprifed her of ail their plots 
perfonage was there, ‘Lord Bathurft, then one of the twelve 
new created peers, went to the bar and converfed with Mr. 
Cromwell. Happening to afk how Jong it was fince Mr 
Cromwell had been in that houfe— Never, my lord,” an 
fwered Richard, fince I fat in that chair’’—-pointing to the 
throne, 


for 
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for feizing her, and confequently of recovering the fe- 
crets in her power, which were his own fecrets; and 
his fear of her difclofing which, might have been fup- 
pofed the caufe of his management. Shall we fay, that 
he had more pleafure in difappointing his minifters than 
letting them ferve him ? 

The impunity of Wilkes and D’Eon is a ftriking con- 
traft to the ages in which poifon and affaffination re- 
venged the flighteft offences, and were called in aid to 
the furtherance of the moft trifling politics. 

7th. The Duke of Riperda was a Dutchman, became 
prime minifter of Spain, took refuge in England, learnt 
Englith in hopes of becoming prime minifter here, went 
to Morocce, turned Mahometan, and died there in high 
credit. 

8th and gth. William Pitt, Lord Chatham, was a 
fecond fon, and became prime minifter of England. His 
rival and antagonift was Henry Fox Lord Holland, a fe- 
cond fon likewife. Lord Holland’s fecond fon Charles 
Fox, and Lord Chatham’s fecond fon William Pitt, are 
now rivals and antagonifts: Fox has as great or greater 
parts than his father, with much better elocution, and 
equal power of reafoning. Mr. Pitt has not the dazzling 
commanding eloquence of his father, but argues much 
better. Perhaps there is not on record an inftance of 
two ftatcfmen who were rivals, being fucceeded in equal 
rivalry by their fons—certainiy not with fo many con- 
current circumitances. 


EL SE ee 


GENERAL CRITICISM 
ON DR. JOHNSON’S WRITINGS. 
BY THE LATE LORD ORFORD. 


D* Johnfon’s works have obtained fo much repus 
tation, and the execution of them, from partiality 
to his abilities, has been rated fo far above their merit, 

VoL. lV, Hh that, 
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that, without detraéting from his capacity or his learn. 
ing, it may be ufcful to caution young authors againf 
admiration of his fyde and »: anner 5 both of which ar 
uncommonly vicious, and unworthy of imitation by an 
man who aims at excellence in writing hisown language, 
A marked manner, when it runs throw igh all the com- 
pofitions of any mafter, isadefeétin itfelf, and indicates 
a deviation from nature. ‘The writer betrays his h 
ing been ftruck bv fome particular tint, and Kat ] 
overlo: oked nature’s varicty. It is true thatthe Ps 


matters of 


of co ompofition are fo far imperfeét, as that he ey 
ve fome marks by which we may difcover 
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whofe works make it difficult for our quick nefs or faga 
city to obferve certain chara€teriftic touches which af- 
certain the fpcecific author. 

Dr. Johni n’s worksare as eafily diftinguithed as th 
of the moft affected writer ; for exuberance is a fault as 
nuch as quaintnefs, There is meaning in almoft every 
thing Johnfon fays; he is often pri found , and a jut 
— er—] mean, when prejudice, bigotry, and arro- 

gance do not clo ud or debate his logic. He is benevolent 
in the a :pplication of his morality ; dogmatically uncha- 
ritable in the difpenfation of his cenfures; and equi ally 
fo, when he differs with his antagonift on general truths 
or pa irtial doctrines. 

The firft criterion that flamps Johnfon’s works for 
his, is the loaded fiv] 1 t call it verboh me be- 
caufe verbofity generally implies unmeaning 


} 
Mi 


a cenfure he does not deferve. I hi: 
allow, that moft of his words have ai 
quently an illuftrating purport, the true ufe of ¢ oiieeed 


but then his words are indifcriminatelv feleét, and too 


Ve 


forceful for ordinary occahons. They form a hardnefs 
of diction and a mufcular toughnefs that refift all eafe 
and graceful movement. Every fentence is as hi oe 
loured as any ; no paragraph IMProves 5 the pr fition is 
as robuft as the demonftration ; and the weakeit part of 

the 
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the fentence Ct mean, in the effeét, notin the folution) 
is peice De he conclufion: he illuftrates till he fatigues, 
and continues to prove, af ter he has convinced. This 
fault is fo ufual with him, he is fo apt to charge with 
three different fet of phrafes of the fame callibre, that, 
if I did not condemn his laboured coinage of new words, 
I would call his threefold inundation of fynonymous ex- 
preffions, Fae, bos. A 

He prefers learned words to the => and common. 
He is never fimpl. , elegant or light. e deftroys more 
enemies with the weight of his 1 hicld ies in with the point 
of his fpear, and had rather make three mortal wounds 
in the fame partthan one. This monotony, the griev-= 
ous effeét of pedantry and felf-conceit, prevents him 
from being eloquent. He excites no paffions but indig- 
nation : his writings fend the reader away more fatiated 
than pleafed. If he attempts humour, he makes your 
reafon fmile, without making you gay; becaufe the 
ftudy that his learned mirth requires, “deftroys cheerful- 
nefs. Itis the clumfy gambol of a lettered elephant. 
We wonder that fo grave an animal fhould have ftrayed 
into the province of the 2 ape; yet admire that praétice 
fhould have given the bulky quadruped fo much agility. 

Upon the whole, Johnfon’s ftyle appears to me fo en- 
cumbered, fo void of ear and harmony, that I know no 
modern writer whofe works can be read aloud with fo 
little fatisfaétion. 1 queftion whether one fhould not 
read a page of equal length in any modern author, ina 
minute’s time lefs than one of Joknfon’s, ail proper 
paufes and accents being duly attended to in both. 

His works are the antipodes of tafte, and he a fchool-« 


mafter of truth, but never its parent ; for his doétrines 


have no novelty, and are never inculcated with indul- 
gence « either 'to the froward child or to the dull one. He 
has fet nothing in a new light, yet is as diffufe as if we 
had every thing to learn. Modern writers have im- 
proved on the ancients only by concifenefs. Dr. John- 
fon, like the chymifts of Laputa, endeavours to carry 
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back what has been digefted, to its priftine and crude 
principles. ~He isa ftanding proof that the Mufes leave 
works unfinifhed, if they are not embellifhed by the 
Graces. 





ON CHEAP PLEASURES. 


FROM DR. AIKIN’S LETTERS TO HIS SON, 


DEAR SON, 


HE profeffion you have chofen, in a peculiar man- 

ner forbids indulging thofe defires which are con- 
neéted with the poffeflion of opulence. To be made 
happy it is requifite that you fhould be made cheaply fo; 
and I pleafe myfelf with thinking that many fources of 
enjoyment will be fully acceffible to you, which will 
{carcely leave you behind the moft fortunate, in the power 
of fecuring genuine pleafures. Taking for granted that 
you will feck, and will find, the higheft of all gratifi- 
cations in the performance of your profeffional duty, I 
fhall now fuggeft to you fome of thofe voluntary objeéts 
of purfuit, which may moft happily employ your leifure, 
At the head ofall the pleafures which offer themfelves 
to the man of liberal ecucation, may confidently be 
placed that derived from dooks. In variety, durability, 
and facility of attainment, no other can ftand in compe- 
tition with it; and even in intenfity it is inferior to few. 
Imagine that we had it in our power to call up the fhades 
of the greateft and wifeft men that ever exifted, and 
oblige them to converfe with us on the moft interefting 
topics—what an ineftimable privilege fhould we think 
it !—how fuperior to all common enjoyments! But in 
a well-furniihed library we, in faé, poffefs this power, 
We can queftion Xenophon and Calan on their cam- 
paigns, make Demofthenes and Cicero plead before us, 
join in the audiences of Socrates and Plato, and receive 
demonftrations from Euclid and Newton. In books we 
have 
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have the choiceft thoughts of the ableft men in their beft 
drefs. We can at pleafure exclude dulnefs and imper- 
tinence, and open our doors to wit and good fenfe alone. 
It is needlefs to repeat the high commendations that have 
been beftowed on the ftudy of letters by perfons, wh 
had free accefs to every other fource of gratification. 
Inftcad of quoting Cicero to you, I fhali in plain terms 
give you the refult of my own experience on this fubjeét. 
If domettic enjoyments have contributed-in the firft de« 
gree to the happinefs of my life, (and I fhould be un- 
grateful not to acknowledge that they have) the plea- 
{ures of reading have beyond all queftion held the fecond 
place. W ithout books I have never been able to pafsa 
fingle day to my entire fatisfaétion; with them, no = 
has been fo dark as not to have its pleafure. ews pal 
and ficknefs have for a time been charmed away = 
them. By the eafy provifion of a book in my pocket, 
I have frequently aa a through long nights and days in 
the moft’difagreeable parts of my profeflion, with all the 
difference in my feelings between calm content and fret- 
ful impatience. Such occurrences have afforded me full 
proof bork of the poffibility of being cheaply ple fed, 
and of the confequence it is to the fum of human feli- 
city, not to nes eleét minute attentions to make the moft 
of life as it pafles. 

Rea — may in every fenfe be called a cheap amufe- 
ment. <A ta/ffe for books, indeed, may be mad le ex 
five enough ; but that is a tafte fou editio ms, bindings, 
paper and type. If you are fatisfied with getting at the 
fenfe of an author in fome commodious way, a crown at 
a fiall will fuppiy your wants as well as a guinea at a 
fhop. Lee, too, to diftinguifh between pectin be 
perufed, and vooks to be pofefed. Of the former you 
may find an ample ftore in every fubfi ction ‘Hibraty, 
the proper ufe of which to a fcholar is to furnith his 
mind, without loading his thelves. No apparatus, no 
appointment of time and place, is neceffary for the en- 
joyment of reading, From the midft of buftle and b 
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nefs you may, in an inftant, a the magic of a book, 
plunge into fcenes of remote ages and countries, and 
difengage yourfelf from prefent care and fatigue —— 
“ Sweet pliabilitv of man’s fpirit, (cries Sterne, on re- 
Jating an occurrence of this kind in.his Sentimental 
Journey) that can at once furrender itfelf to illufions, 
which cheat expe€tation and forrow of their weary mo- 
nents !”’ 

The next of the procura le pleafures that I fhall point 
out to you is that of converfation. This is a pleafure of 
a higher zeft than that of reading 53 fince in converfing 
we not only receive the fentiments all others, but im- 
part our own ; and from this reciprocation a fpirit and 
intereft arife which bocks cannot give in an equal de- 
gree. Fitn nefé for converfation muft depend upon the 
ftore of ideas laid up in the mind, and "the aculty of 
communicating them. Thefe, in a great degree, are 
the refults of education and the habit of foci iety, and to 
a | certain point they are fayoured by fuperiority of con- 

tion. But this is only to a certain point ; for when 
a arrive at that clafs in which fenfuality, indolence, 
and diffipation, are foftered by excefs of opulence, you 
lofe more by diminifhed energy of mind, than you gain 
by fupcrior refinement of manner and elegance of ex- 
preffion. And, indeed, there are numbers of the higher 
ranks among us, whofe converfation has not ‘even the 
latter qualities to recommend it, but to poverty of f 
timent adds the utmoft coarfenefs of language < 
havio r. There is a rac lical meannefs in det 
which even in the moft ele vated conditions of all 
municates the taint of vulgarity. To hear the 
bred party ior udi y contending int 
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e praifes of their 
and horfes, anc | difcufling gamb ing queftions, inter- 
mixed with gr ae topic s, you could not | poflibly difco- 
ver by the fi ryle and matter, whether you were liftenmg 
to the mafters above, or the grooms below. It is by no 
means unfrequent to find the beft compan 
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ever exclude you from fuch focieties, you need not re- 
pine at your lofs. It will be amply compentated by the 
opportunities you are likely to enjoy of free intercourfe 
with the mott cultivated and rational of both fexes, 
among whom decency of manners and variety of know- 
ledge will always be valued, though very moderately 
decorated with the advantages of fortune. 

I would not, however, inculcate too fafticious a tafte 
with refpcét to the fubje€t and ftyle of converfation, 
provided it poffefs the effentials of found fenfe and ufe- 
tul knowledge. Among thofe who have enjoyed little 
of the benefit of education, you will often find perfons 
of natural fagacity and a turn for remark, who are capa- 
ble of affording both entertainment and inftruétion. 
Who would not wifh to have been acquainted with 
Franklin when a journeyman printer, even though he 
had never rifen to be one of the moft diftinguifhed cha- 
racters of the age? Information, indeed, may be pro- 
cured from almoft any man in affairs belonging to his 
particular way of life; and when we fall into company 
trom which little is to be expeéted with regard to gene- 
ral topics, it is beft to give the converfation a turn to- 
wards the technical matters with which they may be 
acquainted, whence fome profit may be made out of the 
moti unpromifing materiais. Maz, too, in every con- 
dition, 1s a fubjeét well worthy of examination ; and 
the fpeculatift may derive much entertainment from ob- 
ferving the manners and fentiments of all the various 
clafles of mankind in their feveral occupations and 
amufements, 

Another fource of cheap pleafure is the fudy of na- 
turé. So many advantages with refpeét to health, tran- 
quillity of mind, ufeful knowledge and inexhauftible 
amufement, are united in this ftudy, that I fhould not 
fail moft warmly to recommend it to your notice, had 
you not already acquired a decided tafte for its purfuits. 
Here, again, | can {peak from my own experience ; for 
the itudy of Englifh botany caufed feveral fummers to 
glide 
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glide away with me in more pure and aétive delight 
than almoft any other fingle objeét ever afforded me. 
It rendered every ride and walk interefting, and con- 
verted the plodding rounds of bufinefs into excurfions of 
pleafure. From the impreffion of thefe feelings, I have 
ever regarded as perfeétly fuperfluous the pains taken 
by fome of the friends of natural hiftory, to thew its 
utility in referenee to the common purpofes of life. 
Many of their obfervations, indeed, are true, and may 
ferve to gain patrons for the ftudy among thofe who 
meafure every thing by the ftandard of economical va- 
Jue; bur is it not enough to open a fource of copious 
and cheap amufement, which tends to harmonize the 
mind, and clevate it to worthy conceptions of nature 
and its author! If J offer a man happine(s at an eafy 
rate, unalloyed by any debafing mixture, can I confer 
on him a greater blefling ? Nothing is more favourable 
to enjoyment than the combination of bodily exertion 
and ardour of mind. This, the refearches of natural 
hiftory afford in great perfection ; and fuch is the im- 
menfe variety of its objeéts, that the labours of the 
longeft life cannot exhauft them. 

The ftudy of nature is in itfelf a cheap ftudy ; yet it 
may be purfued in a very expenfive manner, by all the 
apparatus of cabinets, purchafed colleétions, prints and 
drawings. But if you will content yourfelf with the 
great book of nature and a few of its ableft expofitors, 
together with the riches your own induftry may accu- 
mulate, you will find enough of it within your compafs 
to anfwer all reafonable purpofes of inftruétion and 
amufement., We are both acquainted with an excellent 
naturalift*, who, by a proper application of the time 
and money he has been able to {pare out of a common 
writing fchool, has made himfelf the poffeffor of more 
curious and accurate knowledge than falls to the lot of 
many owners of the moft coftly treafures. The recol- 
le€tion of his modeft merit and fcientific content will 


* Mr, Wigg of Yarmouth, 
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ever, I am fure, endear to you thefe fertile ftores of 
cheap delight. 

A tafte for tne fublime and beautiful of nature, as 
exhibited in her larger works, and refulting from the 
varied combinations of her external forms, is alfo pro- 
ductive of many exquifite pleafures, which few perfons 
are at all times precluded from enioying. To feel thefe 
ina fupreme degree, a mind enriched by literature and 
expanded by fancy and refleétion is neceffary ; and, in 
particular, a high relith for poetry is almoft an effential 
accompaniment. Much pains do not feem requifite in 
cultivating this {pecies of enjoyment, for it obtrudes it- 
felf unfought upon every elegant mind, and the danger 
is, left the defire fhould too foon exhauft its objects. 
More uneafy longings after what lay beyond my reach, 
have preyed upon my imagination on reading defcrip- 
tions of the ftriking {cenes of nature vifited by travellers, 
than on refleéting on all the other advantages which 
fortune and leifure have to beftow. Yet, certainly, I 
would not wifh to have been lefs fenfible than I am to 
this fource of pleafurable emotions. They may be ren- 
dered more diftinét and varied, by calling in a tafte for 
what is properly termed the p/éfure/que, or a reference 
of the natural fcene to its imitations and improvements 
by the pencil. But this I conceive to be almoft necef- 
farily conneéted with praétical fkill in the art of paint- 
ing; and unlefs it were made fubfervient to the purpofes 
of this art, I fhould apprehend that more might be loft 
by opening an inlet to faftidious nicety, than would be 
gained by viewing things with a more Jearned eye. 

This remark would naturally jead me to confider the 
pleafures to be derived from the practice of ornamental 
arts, and from the contemplation of their produétions in 
others. But though I am fully fenfible of the pleafing 
addition thefe make to the general fteck of human en- 
joyment, yet with refpeét to moft individuals, they 
{carcely come within the catalogue of cheap pleafures. 
A tafte for them muft be formed early in life, muft be 
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cultivated with much affiduity, and at confiderable ex- 
pence both of time and money. They are not of all 
times and places, but require apparatus and i. bier ity. 
They are with diffcul ty kept within bounds, and are 
continually difpofed to “defert the eafy and fimple, in 
purfuit of what is more complex and elaborate. A tafte 
for mufic appears to me, as far as I can judge from ob- 
fervation alone, to be eminently of this kind. Where 
it is marked out by nature, as in fome cafes it manifeftly 
is, and can be cultivated early and advantageoufly, it is 
capable, I doubt not, of affording the moft exquilite de- 
lights ; but then it will probably take place of all other 
ornamental acquirements. And though fuch a facrifice 
may be worth making under the circumitances defcribed, 
yet to make it with a view of creating a tafte for any 
purfuit merely amufive, is, 1 think, to eftimate falfely 
the value of things. If, however, experience fhews 
that mufical pleafures may be enjoyed in moderation, 
and fo as to make an agreeable variety, without occu. 
pying the place of any thing preferable, my objeétions 
are atan end. ‘The fame may be faid of drawing, and 
various other taftes and acquifitions, concerning which, 
accident and inclination, if cg by prudence, may 
be fuffered to determine the choice. 

I have now, I think, pointed out to you fources 
which will fupply fufficient materials of eafily procura- 
ble pleefure if you bring to them what is effential to the 
fuccefs of aay external means of happinefs—a mind in 
harmony w ith itfelf. This, nothing but confcious worth 
and virtue can beftow. This, ‘ tibi ipfe parabis.”’ 

Farewell I 





SHORT ACCOUNT OF MALTA. 
RECENTLY TAKEN BY BUONAPARTE. 
Wt TA isan ifland of the Mediterranean fea, be- 

! 
Yul tween Africa and Si re 20 miles in length, and 
12 in breath ; much therefore about the fize of our Hle 
of 
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of Wight. Formerly it was reckoned a part of Africa, 








al but now belongs to Europe. It wzesanciently little elfe 
nity. than a barren rock ; but there has been brought from 
are Africa fuch quantities of foil, that it is now become a 
>, in ane ifland. However, they fow but little corn, be. 
tafte caufe they can purchafe it cheap in Sicily ; but they cul- 
oe tivate large quantities of lemon, cotton trees, and vines 
here which produce excellent wine. The heat is fo excef- 
reftly hive, both day and night, that the water breeds great 

it ig | Dumber of gnats, which are the plague of the country. 
« da The number of the inhabitants are faid to be about 
other go,coo, and they are much fuch fort of people as thofe 
rifice gp in Sicily. The common people fpeak Arabic, but the 
-ibed, better fort Italian. 
r any After the taking Rhodes, the Emperor Charles V. 
alfely gave this ifland to the Grand Matter of the Order of 
Thews ot: Joh® of Jeruf: lem, and it is vag well fortified. 
ation, It was attacked by the Turks in 1566, who were 
occue  Oliged to abandon the enterprize w hea lofs of 30,000 
Pion men. The Knights of Malta formerly confifted a eight 
, and nations ; but now they are but feven, becaufe the 
hich, En glifh ha we forfaken them. They are obliged to fup- 
, may prefs all pirates, and are at perpetual war with the 

: Turks, and other Mahomedans. It is about 60 mileg 
— S$. of Sicily, and 200 E. of Tunis in Africa. 
ycuras 
ae CHARACTER OF 
ind in 
worth WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER; 
» 
vell t San? 
CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S RECREATION, 
BY THOMAS ZOUCH, A. M. 

:  N this volume of The Complete Angler, which will 
2, bes be always read with avidity, even by thofe who en- 
h, and tertain no ftrong relifh for the art which it profeffes to 


ay Ine teach, we difcover a copious vein of innocent pleafantry 


and 
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and good humour. The fcenes defcriptive of rural life 
are inimitably beautiful. How artiefs and unadorned is 
the language! The dialogue is diverfified with all the 
charaéteriftic beauties of colloquial compofition. The 
fongs and little poems, which are occafionally inferted, 
will abundantly gratify the reader who has a tafte for 
the charms of paftoral poefy. And above all, thofe 
lovely leffons of religious and moral inftruétion, which 
are fo repeatedly inculcated throughout the work, will 
ever recommend this exquifitely pleafing performance. 

It was firft printed in 1653, with the figures of the 
fifhes very elegantly engraved, probably by Lambert, 
on piates of fteel, and was fo generally read as to pafs 
through five editions during the life of the author. The 
fecond edition is dated 1655, the third in 1661, and in 
1668, the fourth appeared, with many valuable addi- 
tions and improvements. The lovers of angling, to 
whom this treatife is familiar, are apprifed that the art 
of fifhing with the fly is not difcuffed with fufficient ac- 
curacy ; the few direétions that are given having been 
principally communicated by Mr. Thomas Baker, who 
has written a very entertaining traét on the tubjeét. To 
remedy this defeét, and to give leffons how to angle for 
a Trout or Grayling ina clear ftream, a fifth and much- 
improved edition was publifhed in 1676, with a fecond 
part, by Charles Cotton, of Beresford, in Stafford thire, 
Efq. This gentleman, who is reprefented as the moft 
Jaborious Trout-catcher, if not the moft experienced 
angler for Trout and Grayling that England ever had, 
to teftify his regard for Mr. Walton, had caufed the 
words Pifcatoribus Sacrum, with a cypher underneath, 
comprehending the initials of both their names, to be 
infcribed on the front of his fifhirg-houfe. This little 
building was fituated near the banks of the Dove, which 
river divides the two counties of Stafford and Derby. 
Here Mr. Walton fpent his vernal months, carrying 
with him the beft and choiceft of all earthly bleffings, a 
contemplative mind, a cheerful difpofition, an — 
an 
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and an healthful body. So beauteous did the fcenery of 
this delightful fpot appear to him, that to ufe his own 
words, ** the pleafantmefs of the river, mountains, and 
meadows about it cannot be defcribed.”’ 

Mr. Walton died aged 91, during the great froft, 
3683, at Winchefter, were he lies buried. 
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(From Travels into Sweden, Norway, and Denmark} 
LANDING IN SWEDEN. 
tee more we rowed off, they following tardily, 


till, turning round another bold protuberance of 
the rocks, we faw a boat making towards us, and foon 
learnt that ic was the lieutenant himfelf, coming with 
fome earnefinefs to fee who we were. 

To fave the failors any further toil, I had my bag- 
gage inftantly removed into his boat ; for, as he could 
ipeak Englith, a previous parley was not neceffary ; 
though Marguerite’s refpeét for me could hardly keep 
her from expreffing the fear, ftrongly marked on her 
countenance, which my putting ourfelves into the power 
of a ftrange man excited. He pcinted out his cottage ; 
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and, drawing near to it, I was not forry to fee a female 
figure, though I had not, like Marguerite, been think- 
ing of robberies, murders, or the other evil which in- 
ftantly, as the failors would have faid, runs foul of a 
women’s iina gination. 

On entering, I was ftill better pleafed to find a clean 
houfe, with fome degree of rural elegance. The beds 

vere of muflin, coarfe it is true, but dazzling white; 

and the floor was ftrewed over with little {prigs of juni- 
per (the cuftom, as I afterwards found, of the cot ntry,) 
which formed a contraft with the curtains and Produced 
an agreeable fenfation of frefhnefs, to foften the ardour 
of noon. Srill nothing was fo pleafing as the alacrity 
of hofpitality—all that the houfe afforded was quic ckly 
{pread on the whiteft linen.—Remember I had juft left 
the veffel, where, without being faftidious, I had con- 
tinually been difgufted. Fith, milk, butter, and cheefe, 
and I am forry to add, brandy, the bane of this coun- 
try, were fpread on the board. After we had dined, 
hofpitality made them, with fome degree of myftery, 
bring us fome excellent coffee. I did not then know 
that it was prohibited. 

The good man of the houfe apologized for coming in 
continually, but declared that he was fo glad to {peak 
Englith, he could not ftay out. He need not have 
apologized ; I was equally glad of his company. With 
the wife I could only exchange fmiles; and the was em- 
ployed obferving the make of our clothes. My hands, I 
found, had firft led her to difcover that I was the lady. 
I had, of courfe, my quantum of reverences ; for the 
politenefs of the north feems to partake of the coldnefs 
of the climate, and the rigidity of its iron finewed rocks. 
oe ongft the peafantry, ‘Siete is, however, fo much of 

e fimpli icity of the golden age in this land of fAint—fo 
pei overiie wing of heart, and fellow-feeling, that only 
benevolence, and the honeft fympathy of nature, dif- 
fufed {miles over my countenance when they kept me 
ftanding, 
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ftanding, regardles of my fatigue, whilft they dropt 
courtefy after courtefy. 

The fituation of this houfe was beautiful, though 
chofen for convenience. The matter being the offi- 
cer who commanded all the pilots on the coaft, and 
the perfon appointed to guard wrecks, it was necef- 
fary for him to fix on a {pot that would overlook the 
whole bay. As he had feen fome fervice, he wore, 
not without a pride I thought becoming, a badge to 
prove that he had merited well of his country. It was 
happy, I thought, that he had been paid in honour 3 
for the ftipend he received was little more than twe Ive 
pounds a year.—I do not trouble myfelf or you with the 
calculation of Swedifh ducats. Thus, my friend, you 
perceive the neceflity of perguifites. This fame narrow 
policy runs through every thing. I fhall have occafion 
further to animadvert on it. 

Though my hoft amuted me with an account of him- 
felf, which gave me an idea of the manners of the peo-= 
ple I was about to vifit, I was eager to climb the rocks 
to view the country, and fee whether the honeft tars had 
regained their fhip. With the help of the lieutenant’s 
telefcope I faw the veffel under- weigh witha fair though 


- gentle gale. The fea was calm, playful even as the moft 


fhailow ftream, and on the vaft bafon I did not fee a 
dark {peck to indicate the boat. My conduétors were 
confequently arrived. 

Straying further, my eye was attraéted by the fight 
of fome heart’s-eafe that peeped through the rocks. I 
caught at it as a good omen, and | gol ng to preferve it in 
a letter that had not conveyed balm to my heart, a cruel 
remembrance fuffufed my eyes ; , but it paifed away like 
an April fhower. If you are deep read in Shak{peare, 
you will recolicét that this was the little weftern flower 
tinged by love’s dart, which * maidens call love in idle- 
nels.” ‘The gaiety of my babe was unmixed ; regard- 
lefs of omens or fentiments, fhe founda few wild ftraw - 
berries more grateful than flowers or fancies. 

i bz EVENING. 
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EVENING, 

I retired to my apartment with regret. The night 
was fo tine, that I would gladly have rambled about 
much longer; yet recolleéting that I muft rife very 
early, IT relu€iantly went to bed: but my fenfes had 
been fo awake, and my imagination ftill continued fo 


] 
1 {cented the fweet morning air; I had long before heard 
the birds twittering to hail the dawning day, though it 
could {carcely have been allowed to have departed, 

Nothing, in faét, can equal the beauty of the nor. 
thern fummer’s evening and night; if night it may be 
called that only wants the glare of day, the full light, 
which frequently feems fo impertinent ; for I could 
write at midnight very well without acandle. I contem- 
plated all nature at reft; the rocks, even grown darker 
in their appearance, looked as if they partook of the ge- 
neral repofe, and reclined more heavily on their founda. 
tion.— What, I exclaimed, is this a€tive principle which 
keeps me ftill awake ?—Why fly my thoughts abroad 
when every thing around me appears at home? My 
child was fleeping with equal calmnefs—innocent and 
{weet as the clofing flowers—Some recolle€ions, at- 
tached to the idea of home mingled with refleétions ref- 
pecting the ftate of fociety 1 had been contemplating 
that evening, made a tear drop on the rofv check I had 
juft kiffed ; and emotions that trembled on the brink of 
extacy and agony gave a poignancy to my fenfations, 
which made me fec! more ajive than ufual. 

What are thefe imperious fympathies? How fre- 
quently has melancholy and even mifanthropy taken 
poffeifion of me, when the world has difgufted me, and 
friends have proved unkind, I have then confidered 
myfelf as a particle broken off from the grand mafs of 
mankind ;—-I was alone, till fome involuntary fympa- 
thetic emotion, like the attra€tion of adhefion, made me 
feel that 1 was ftill a part of a mighty whole, from 
which 


buly, that I fought for reit in vain. Ruifing before fix, 
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which I could not fever myfetf—not, a for the 
refleétion has been carried very far, by fnapping the 
thread of an exiftence which lofes its charms in propor- 
tion as the cruel experience of life flops or poifons the 
current of the heart. Futurity, what haft thou not to 
give to thofe who know that there is fuch a thing as 
happinefs ! 1 fpeak not of philofophical contentment, 
thot igh pain has afforded me the {trongeft conviction 
of it. 


CIVILIZATION. 

The more I fee of the world, the more I am cone 
vinced that civilization is a blefling not fufficiently efti- 
mated by thofe who have not traced its progrefs ; for it 
not only refines our enjoyments, but Aa a variety 

which enables us to retain the primitive elicacy of our 
tir ocho Without the aid of the imagination all the 
pleafures of the fenfes muft fink into srofinefs, unlefs, 
continual novelty ferve as a fubftitute for the imagina~ 
tion, which being impoffible, it was to this wearinefs, 
I fuppofe, th iat Solomon alluded when he declared that 
there was nothing new under the fun !—nothing for the 
common fenfations excited by the fenfes. Yet who will 
deny that the imagination and underftanding have made 
many, very many dilcoveries fince thofe days, which 
only feem harbingers of others ftill more noble and be- 
neficial. I never met with much imagination amongtt 
people who had not acquired a habit of refleétion ; and 
mm that flate of fociety in which the judgment and tafte 
are not called forth, and formed by the cultivation of 
the arts and fciences, little of that delicacy of feeling 
and thinking is to be found charaéterized by the word 
fentiment. The want of {cientific purfuits perhaps ac- 
counts for the hofpitality, as well as for the cordial re- 
ception which ftrangers receive from the inhabitants of 
imall towns, 
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SWEDES. 


The Swedes pique themfelves on their politenefs; 
but far from being the polifh of a cultivated mind, it 
confifts merely of tirefome forms and ceremonies. So 
far indeed from entering immediately into your charac. 
ter, and making you feel inft: antly at your ‘eale, like the 
well-bred French, their over-aéted civilit ty isa conti nual 
reftraint on all your a€tions. The fort ‘of fur periority 
which a fortune gives when there is no fu uperiority of 
education, excepting what confifts in the obfervance of 
fenfelefs forms, has a contrary effect than what is in- 
ten‘’ed ; fo that I could not help reckoning the peafan- 
trv the politeft people of Sweden, who only aiming at 


plea fing you, never thing of being admired for their 
behaviour. 
Their tables, like their compliments, feem equally 
caricature of the French. The difhes are compoted, 
; theirs, of a variety of mixtures to detiroy the 
ve tate of the food without being as relithing.— 
Spices and fog: ar are put into every thing. even into the 
bread ; and the only way I can account for their par- 
tial ty to high-feafoned difhes, is the conftant ule of 
falted pr ovifions. Neceflity obliges them to lay up a 
fiore of dried fith, and falred meat, for the winter ; and 
in fummer, frefh meat and fifh tafte infipid after them. 
‘Lo which may be added the conftant ufe of {pirits.— 
Every day, before dinner and fupper, even whilft the 
cifhes are cooling on the table, men and women repait 
to a fide-table, and to obtain an appetite, eat bread anc 
butter, cheefe, raw faimon, or anchovies, drinking 4 
glals of brandy. Salt fith or meat then immediately ~~ 
lows, to give a further whet tothe ftomach. As *lic 
dinner advances, pardon me for taking up a few m- 
utes to defcribe what, alas! has detained me two er 
three hours on the ftretch, obferving, dith after difh s 
changed, in endlefs rotation, and handed round with 
folemn pace to each guefts but fhould you happen ne 
io 
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to like the firft dithes, which was often my cafe, it isa 

grofs breach of politenefs to afk for part of any other 
fs; ull its turn comes. But have patience, and there will 
it be eating enough. Allow me to run over the aéts of a 
So vifiting day, not overlooking the interludes. 
aCe Prelude a luncheon—then a fucceffion of fifh, ficth 
the and fowl for two hours; during which time the defert, 
ual I was forry for the Rrawberries and cream, reftson the 
ity table to be impregnated by the fumes of the viands. 
of Coffee immediately follows in the drawing-room ; but 
of does not prec lude punch, ale, tea and cakes, raw fal- 
in- mon, &c. A fupper brings up the rear, not forgete 
ine ting the introductory lunche on, almoft equalling in re- 
at moves the dinner. A day of this kind you would ima- 
eir gine fuficient—but a to-morrow and a to-morrow—A 

never ending, fiill beginning feaft may be bearable, 
lly perhaps, when ftern winter frowns, fhaking with chil- 


ling afpeét his hoary locks ; A during afummer, {weet 
} as fleeting, let me, my kind ftrangers, efcape fometimes 





a into your. fir groves, wander on the margin of your 
the beautiful lakes, or clime your rocks to view {till others 
are inendlets perfpe€tive ; which, piled by more than giant’s 
of hand, fcale the heavens to intercept it rayS, Or to re- 
da ceive the parting tinge of lingering day—day that, 
ind {carcely foftened imto twilight, allows the frethening 
Ms bre eeze to wake, and the moon to burf forth in all her 





y to glide with folemn elegance through the azure 





salt The cow’s bell has ceafed to tinkle the herd to reft ; 

and they have all >the acrofs the heath. Is not this the 
4 witcl time of night ? The warers murmur, and falt 
‘ol. with more than mortal mufic, and ipiris of peace w alk 


avroad to calm the agitated breat. Eiern’ ty is in thefe 


1 





m- moments : worldly cares melt into the airy | fiuit thar 
or 5 >of; and reveries, mild and enchanting 
A is es of los ey OF the recolle&tion of loit en- 
yiths re haplefs wight into futurity, who, in 
ne v ainly ftrove to throw off the grief 
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whicl hliesheavy atthe heart. Good night! A crefcent 
gs out in the vault before, which woos me to ftray 
broad -—it is not a filvery refle€tion of the fun, but 
shies with all its golden fplendour. W ho fears the fal- 
ling dew! It only makes the mown grais fmell more 
fragrant. 


SERVANTS. 

The fituation of the fervants in every refpeé&, parti- 
ticularly that of the women, fhews how far the Swedes 
are from having a juft conception of rational equi ality. 
They are not termed faves; yet a man may ftrike a 
man with impunity | becaufe he pays him wages ; though 
thefe wages are fi » low, that neceflity muft teach them 
to pilfer, whilft fervility renders them falfe and boorith. 

Still the men ftand up for the dignity of man, by op- 
preffing ee women. The m ft menial, and even la- 
borious offices, are therefore left to thefe poor drudges. 
Much of this i have feen. Inthe winter, I am told, 
they take the linen down to the river, to wafh it in the 
cold water ; and though their hands, cut by the ice, are 
cracked and bleeding, the men, their fellow fervants, 
will not difgrace their manhood by carrying a tub to 
lighten their burden, 

You will not be furprifed to hear that they do not 
wear fhoes or ftockings, when [ inform you that their 
wages are feldom more than twenty or thirty fhillings 
per annum, Tt is the cuftom, I know, to give them. a 
new year’s gift, and a prefent at fome other period ; but 
can it all amount to a juft indem: nity for th eir labour ? 
The treatment ¢ of fervants in mof countries, I grant, is 
very unjuft ; and in England, that boafted land ‘of free- 
dom, it is often dentist. tyrannical. I have frequents 
ly, with indignation, heard gentleman declare that they 
would never allow € t to anfwer them; and ladies 
of the moft exquifite fenfi dity, who were continually 
exclaiming again ithe cruelty of the vul rar to the brute 
creation, have in my y prefen ce forgot that their atten- 

cants 
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dants had human feelings, as well as forms. I do not 
know a more agreeable fight than to fee fervants part of 
afamily. By taking an intereft, generally {peaking, in 
their concerns, you 1nfpire them with one for yours. We 
muft love our fervants, or we fhall never be fufficiently 
attentive to their happinefs; and how can thofe mafters 

e attentive to their happinefs, who living above their 
fortunes, are more anxious to outfhine their neighbours 
than to allow their houfhold the innocent enjoyments 
they earn. 

It is, in faét, much more difficult for fervants who 
are tantalized by fecing and preparing the dainties of 
which they are not to partake, to remain honeft, than 
the poor, whofe thoughts are not led from their homely 
fare ; to that, though the fervants here are commonly 
thieves, you feldom hear of houfe-breaking, or robbery 
onthe highway. The country 1s, perhaps, too thinly 
inhabited to produce many of that defcription of thieves 
termed footpads, or highwaymen. They are ufually the 
fpawn of great cities; the effeét of the fpurious defires 
generated by wealth, rather than the defperate ftrug- 
gles of poverty to efcape from mifery. 


TL 


GONDALBERT: 
A FRAGMENT IN THE MANNER OF OSSIAN. 
° | ‘HE grey mifts of evening curl over the valley. The 


mountain breezes fan the dark-bending pines. 
Snrill founds the fhepherd’s whiftle over the heath, and 
mute is the vale-bofomed hamlet. Son of Anfekir, why 
art thou fad? Soul-troubled chief, why roveft thou in 
the caftle of other times ? Silent now is the dwelling of 
the mighty! The ruftling ivy waves from its battle- 
ments. The owl feeks her neft in the ruins. Mirth 
reigns not in the hall, and filent is the fong of harps. 
The tales of other days are heard no more !—no more 
they mingle with the fpirit-roufing lyre. The * of 
other 
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other times are departed and gone, as the yellow beams 
of the fun flee away when the ftorm lours over the 
mountain. The wind waves the grafs of their tombs; 
the wild ftream murmurs near their dwelling. 
Gondalbert was fierce in the battle, as the wolf of 
Romanza. Loud was his voice, as the roaring of the 
mountain torrent. Noble were the fteps of the dark. 
frowning chief. Jn yon caftle, the mn nitrel oft recorded 
his valour, there fent he round the goblet in the joy of 
his foul. Mighty were the deeds of Gondalbert in the 
ld, mighty was the fon of Rodrigo in the battle. 
The fun arofe over the hills of mift. The gems of 
Aurora gleam’ d on the thiftle, when Gondalbert with 
the {word of his fathers, fought the battle of heroes.— 
The morning breezes waved the plume of his helmet. 
The fun-beams flafhed from his fhield. Many were th 
chiefs that followed him, many were the javelins that 
glittered asthe ftarsof night. They rufhed on to battle, 
like the noife of a thoufand torrents when they dafh from 
the fummits of the fnow-crefied Alps. Dreadful was 
the contefts of chiefs. The raven flapped her jetty 
wings, and rejoiced at the carnage. The fongs ofa 
thoufand harps echoed over the h cath, and urg’d the 
warriors to glory. Gondalbert ruthed through their 
ranks, asthe tawny lion when furrounded burfts through 
the nets of the hunters. Many fell by his fword, many 
fent he to dwell with their fathers—Log gron of the milly 
ftream died by his hand. Few were ti F hi 
“gm on the hills of his country, and {m 
f Logran. Long did Soluna 
the mountains, long did fhe mour 
band. Sicknefs ove reame { 
Omphir. The tor 
neath the cyp refs they flee} 
of the dark-waving tree 
Gondalbert in the field of ¢ 
over the mountains. On flew ref, 
the breat of the hero !—he sal in hi 
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Shades of death hovered around him; dim was the 
eye of Gondalbert !—The battle ceafed—the minftrels 
mourned over the fallen chief. A thoufand lyres gave 
their plaintive mufic—and thus fung the harpers of 
other days ! 


Lynn, Fuly 5, 1798. G. GOODWIN. 
EE 
LETTER, 


RECENTLY WRITTEN FROM A JEW TO HIS BRETHRENy 
CONCERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


A NEW JEWISH REPUBLIC. 
(Tranflated from the Italian) 
BROTHERS, 


OU who have groaned for fo many ages under the 
JL weight of the crueleft perfecution, do you not 


wifh to burit from the ftate of degrading humihation in 
which intolerant and barbarous religions have placed 
you? Contempt accompanies us every where. Our 
fufferings are unpitied or defpifed. The unfhaken con- 
ftancy with which we have perfevered in the faith of 
our anceftors, far from procuring us the admiration 
which is due to fuch a conduét, has only increafed 
the unjuft hatred which all nations bear towards us. It 
is only by affeciing the exterior of bafenefs and mifery 
that we are enabled to fecure our property and preferve 
our unhappy exiftence. It is at leaft time to fhake off 
this infupportable yoke—It is time to refume our rank 
among the other nations of the univerfe. 

Vile robbers poffefs that facred land which our an- 
ceftors were compelled to yield tothe Romans. They 
profane the holy city which we defended with fo much 
courage. Pufterity has preferved a dreadful remem- 
brance of the ftruggle—We, furely, have not forgotten 
it, That courage has only flumbered; the hour to 

awaken 
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awaken it is arrived. O my brethren! let us rebuild 
the Temple of Jerufalem ! 

An invincible nation, which now fills the world with 
her glory, has fhewn us what the Jove cf country can 
perform, Let us implore her generofity—requeft her 
affiftance ; and we may be affured that the philo fophy 
which guides the chiefs of that fublime nation will in- 
duce them to give our gee a favou rable reception. 

We are more than fix millions of people {catrered over 
the face of the earth. We e poffeis immenfe riches. Let 
us employ the means that are in our power to reftore us 
to our country. The moment is propitious ; and to 
profit of it, 1t isour duty. The following are the means 
beft fuited for carrying this holy enterprize into execu- 
tion :— 


There fhall be eftablifhed a council, the members of 
which fhall be eleéted | by the Jews who are {pread over 


Europe, Afia, and Africa, lates be their feéi, in 
the following manner :-— 

1. The Italian Tribe —The Jews who inhabit the 
Roman, Cifaipine and Ligurian republics, the ftates of 
Tufcany and Parma, and the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, thail fend eleétors to Rome, charged with the 
nomination of one member of the council. The fame 
Shall be done by each tribe. 

2. The Helvetic Tribe.-—Thofe who inhabit Swit 
zerland and the fiates of the King of Sardin#@, thall fend 
their eleétors to Geneva. 

3. The Hungarian Triée.-—Thofe who inhabit Hun- 
gary, Auftria, Bohemia, and the territory which for- 
merly belonged to Venice, fhail fend their ele€tors to 
Vienna. 

4. The Polifh Tribe —Thofe who inhabit the coun- 
try heretofore called Poland, Moldavia and Walachia, 
thal] fend their electors to Cracovia. 

s. The Ruffian Trise.—Thote who inhabit the ftates 
of the Emperor of Ruiffia, with the exception of the 
Crimea, and the country fituated on the Black fea, hall 
fend their electors to Mofcow. 
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6. The Northern Tribe-—Thofe who inhabit Sweden 
and Denmark hall fend their ele€tors to Copenhagen. 

9. The Britih Tribe—Thofe who inhabit the Britifh 
iflands fhall fend their ele€tors to London. 

8. The Spani~h Tribe-—-Thofe who inhabit Spain 
and Portugal, fhall fend their ele€tors to Cadiz. 

9. The Gallic Tribe-—Thofe who inhabit France, 
including the conquered countries, fhall fend their elec- 
tors to Colmar. 

10. The Dutch Tribe.x—Thofe who inhabit Holland, 
fhall fend their ele€tors to Amfterdam. 

11. The Prufian Tribe.—Thofe who inhabit the 
ele€torate of Hanover, and the ftates of the King of 
Pruffia, fhall fend their eleétors to Berlin. 

12. The German Tribe-—Thofe who inhabit the 
other ftates of the empiré, fhall fend their ele€tors to 
Franckfort on the Main. 

13. The Turki/h Tribe.—Thofe who inhabit the Cri- 
mea, the banks of the Black fea, the ftates of the Grand 
Seignor in Europe, including ail the Greek iflands, 
thall fend their ele€tors to Conftantinople. 

14. The Afiatic Tribe-—Thofe who inhabit Turkey 
in Afia, fhall fend their ele€tors to Smyrna. 

15. The African Tribe.—Thofe who inhabit Egypt, 
and the territories of the Barbary powers, fhall fend 
their eleétors to Tunis. 

The fifteen deputies of thefe tribes fhall form the 
council, which fhall hold its fittings at Paris. When 
they fhall have affembled to the number of nine, they 
may begin to deliberate on the objeé of their miffion. 
Their decifions fhall have with all the Jews the force of 
laws; they fhall be all obliged to fubmit tothem. The 
council fhall appoint an agent to communicate to the 
Executive Direétory of France, the propofition which 
it may be thought proper to make to the French Go- 
vernment. 

~ The country we propofe to occupy fhall include (lia- 
ble to fuch arrangements as fhall be agreeable to France) 

Vou. LY. Kk Lower 
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Lower Egypt, with the addition of a diftri€t of coun- 
try which fhall have for its limits a line running from 
Ptolemais or St. John D’Arre to the Afphaltic lake or 
Dead fea, and from the fouth point of that lake to the 
Red fea. This pofition, which is the moft advantage- 
ous in the world, will render us, by the navigation of 
the Red fea, mafters of the commerce of India, Arabia, 
and the fouth and eaft of Africa. Abyffinia and Ethi- 
opia, thofe rich countries which furnifhed Solomon with 
fo much gold and ivery, and fo many precious ftones, 
wiil trade the more willingly with us, that the greater 
part of their inhabitants full praétife the law of Mofes. 
‘The neighbourhood of Aleppo and Damaicus will faci- 
litate our commerce with Perfia; and by the Mediter- 
ranean we will communicate with Spain, France, Italy, 
and the reft of Europe.—Placed in the centre of the 
world, our country will become the entrepot of all the 
rich and precious produétions of the earth. 

The council fhall offer to the French Government, if 
it will give us the affiftance neceffary to enable us to re- 
turn to our country and to maintain ourfelves in the 
poffeffion of it,—1ft. Every pecuniary indemnification. 
adly. To fhare the commerce of India, &c. with the 
merchants of France owly. 

The other arrangements, and the propofitions to be 
made tothe Ottomon Porte, cannot yet be rendered pub- 
lic; we muft, in thefe matters, repofe on the wifdom of 
our council, and the good faith of the French nation.— 
Let us choofe upright and enlightened deputies, and we 
may have confidence in the fuccefs of this undertaking. 

‘O, my brethren! what facrifices ought we not to 
make to attain this objeét !—We fhail return to our 
country—we fhall live under our own laws—we hall 
behold thofe facred places which our anceftors illuftrated 
with their courage and their virtues. I already fee you 
all animated with a holy zeal. J/raelites ! the term of 
your misfortunes is at hand. The opportunity is favour- 
able—take care you do not allow it to efcape. 

THE 
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THE DRAMA. 





THEATRE-ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


HE hiftorical play called the Cambro- Britons, is 
J now publifhed. The Reader, therefore, may pe- 
rufe it with care, and form his own fentiments refpeét- 
ing its merits. For this reafon we withhold any further 
criticifms on the fubjeét. We are ever ready to affitt 
the lover of the drama in eftimating the produétions of 
the ftage, which, from their influence on the manners 
of the times, are well worthy of our attention. But 
when it is in our power, we prefer fending the curious 
in this department to the piece itfelf ; for the perufal of 
it is the moft fatisfa€tory mode of becoming acquainted 
with its contents. Stripped of the charm which it re- 
ceives from the fpirited performance of aétors, and from 
the fafcinating decorations of the Theatre, we view it 
from the prefs with a more impartial eye, and form a 
founder judgment both of its nature and tendency. 
Auguft 11. A new play, in three aéts, entitled 
Falfe and True, made its appearance this evening, and 
is afcribed to Mr. MourtTRAy, the author of The 
Devil of a Lover. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. 

Count Benini . . . . . Mr. Munden 

MarquisCaliari . . . . Mr. Barrymore 

Count Florenzi . . . .« Mr. Trueman 

Lealto . ». »« » « © « Mr. C. Kemble 

O‘Raffarty . . . «© « « Mr. Johnfione 

Tomafo. . . . « « « Mr. Davenport 

Nicolo . ..... . «. Mr. D Arey 


Juliana . . . «. . « - Mifs Heard 


Lauretta . . . .. . Mifs Griffiths 
Marchionefs Veteria. . . Mrs. Davenport 
Janetta. « w «6 + « . Mrs. Bland 


The 
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The title of this play, Fal/e and True, is founded on 
the feeming guilt of Lealto, the confidential fervant of 
Count Florenzi, who, difcharged by his mafter, in con- 
fequence of being conviéted on proofs apparently ftrong 
of having robbed the Count, and defigning to murder 
him, ftill preferves his fidelity unfhaken, and fucceeds 
in proving his innocence, by refcuing his mafter when 
he is on the point of being affaflinated by bravos, em- 
ployed for that purpofe, by his rival in love the Marquis 
Caliari. The feene lies at Naples, in Italy. 

Of this dramatic piece we cannot {peak in the higheft 
terms. Yet we are free to confefs that many of its 
parts are entitled to praife. The characters, indeed, 
are not new, but well drawn. A pleafant old man, a 
faithful fervant, a lover, driven on to revenge by an 
unrequited paffion, and a blundering honeft Irifhman, 
muft impart adegree of intereft and entertainment. The 
acting of C. Kemble, Munden, Johnftone, and Mrs, 
Davenport was charaéterized by a correét animation. 

The fuccefs of the play was heightened by the plain- 
tive ftrains of Mrs. Bland, and Mifs Griffiths acquitted 
herfelf with great propriety. 

In the denouement of this play little fkill is exhibited, 
The accomplifhed dramatift roufes the curiofity of the 
{petators by the perplexity of the incidents, and when 
it is wound to the higheft pitch, rapidly haftens to its 
gratification, With refpeét to the prefent performance 
we are forry to obferve that we fuffered a difappoint- 
ment. Its laft fcenes were inferior to thofe which intro- 
duced the play. We, neverthelefs, acknowledge, that 
with feveral exhibitions of charaéter we were much 
pleafed. In all human produétions there is a mixture 
of imperfeétion, But we are ever happy to applaud 
what is deferving of eftimation, though juftice requires 
we fhould not be blind to defeéts. In accomplifhing our 
tafk difficulties occur, yet our duty to the public in- 
duces us to fpeak with freedom. The drama isa faith- 
ful reprefentation of men and manners. With - 
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idea of it, we with by our account of it to impart a de- 
gree of fatisfaétion to our Readers. 

The following analy fis of the charaéters in this play 
is added, becaufe it illuftrates its contents, and may there 
fore be acceptable — 

Count Benini, an Italian rich old nobleman. 

Count Florenzi, returned from the wars, in love 
with Indiana. 

Marquis Caliari, the Iago-like friend of Florenzi, in 
love with Juliana. 

Lealto, the honeft and faithful fervant of Florenzi. 

O‘Raffarty, an Irifh haymaker, who, after reaping 
his harveft in England, by his going on board a wrong 
veffel, was conveyed to Naples inftead of his own 
country. 

Juliana, the mutual objeét of affeétion of Caliari and 
Florenzi. 

Marchionefs Veteria, a rich antiquated and ugly old 
maiden. 

The mufic, by Dr. Arnold, is entitled to confiderable 
raife. 

. Auguft 18. The very fudden and awful death of 
Mr. John Palmer, on the Liverpool ftage, the fecond 
of this month, has engaged the attention and excited the 
fympathy of all ranks of people. He was acting a part 
in the play called The Stranger, and being afked by the 
reprefentative of Baron Steinfort (Mr. Whitheld) 
where he had left his children.—Poor Palmer, labour- 
ing under heavy domeftic affliétions, felt the force of 
thefe expreffions, fell backward and expired, exclaim 

ing; — 

Ey or erieseerene eit “ Oh! God! God! 

There is another and a better world.” 
Thefe it feems were lines in The Stranger, and from 
their expreflivenefs are to be infcribed on his tomb. 

Mr. Palmer having left behind him eight children, 
this evening a benefit was given for the four youngeft 
of them at the Opera-houfe, and we are happy to fay, 
that 
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that the receipts of the Houfe amounted to upwards of 
700l. On this benevolent occafion the Herr at Law, 
and the Cé:ldren in the Wood, were reprefented, and 
performed with uncommon animation. 

An Addrefs, written by Mr. Colman, and alluding 
to the deceafe of Palmer, was put into the hands of Mr. 
Robert Palmer to be recited. But this Gentleman was 
overcome by his feelings, for after uttering a few lines, 
he was obliged to retire : 

“ Forgive this falling teary 
Alas! I fee/ I am no aéor here.’’ 

The Houfe was elegantly illuminated, and lent on 
the occafion, free of expence, by Mr. Taylor. Mr. 
Colman’s Company volunteered their exertions with a 
generofity which merits high commendation, 


+ at eI 


LIVERPOOL. 


Auguft 13. A free benefit was given to the children 
of the late Mr. J. Palmer ; the Theatre was crowded) 
and the following incomparable Addrefs, written by Mr, 
Rofcoe, was delivered by Mr. Holman to the audience : 


Ye airy {prites, who, oft as fancy calls, 
Sport ’midft the precinéts of thefe haunted walls ! 
Light forms, that float in mirth’s tumultuous throng, 
And frolic dance, and revelry, and fong, 
Fold your gay wings, reprefs your wonted fire— 
And from your fav’rite feats awhile retire ! 
And thou, whofe pow’rs fublimer thoughts impart, 
Queen of the fprings that move the human heart 
With change alternate ; at whofe magic call 
The fwelling tides of paffion rife or fall— 
Thou, too, withdraw; for ’midft thy lov’d abode, 
With ftep more ftern a mightier pow’r has trod— 
Here, on this fpot, to ev’ry eye confeft, 
Enrob’d with terrors ftood the kingly gueft ; 
Here, on this fpot, DEATH wav’d th’ unnerring dart, 
And itruck—his nobleft prize—AN HONEST HEART! 

What 
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What wondrous links the human feelings bind; 
How ftrong the fecret fympathies of mind! 
As fancy’s piétur’d forms around us move, 
We hope or fear, rejoice, deteft, or love: 
Nor heaves the figh for sELFIsH woes alone— 
CoNncENIAL forrows mingle with our own: 
Hence, as the poet’s raptur’d eye-balls roll, 
The fond delirium feizes all his foul ; 
And, whilft his pulfe concordant meatfures keeps, 
He {miles in tranfport, or in anguifh weeps. 
But, ah, lamented fhade, not thine to know 
The anguifh only of 1maGin’pD woe !— 
Deftin’d o’er life’s suBSTANTIAL ills to mourn, 
And fond parental ties untimely torn ! 
Then whilft thy bofom, lab’ring with its grief, 
From fabled forrows fought a fhort relief, 
The FANCIED Woes, too true to nature’s tone, 
Burft the flight barrier, and became thy own; 
In mingled tides the {welling paflions ran, 
Abfor’d the aétor, and o’erwhelm’d the man! 
Martyr of fympathy, more fadly true 
Than ever FANCY feign’d, or poet drew! 

Say why, by heav’n’s acknowledg’d hand impreft, 
Such keen fentations aétuate all the breaft ? 
Why throbs the heart for joys that long have fled? 
Why lingers Hope around the filent dead ? 

Why {purns the fpirit its incumb’ring clay, 
And longs to foar to happier realms away ? 
Does heav'n, unjuft, the fond defire initill, 
To add to mortal woes another ill >— 
Is there, thro’ all the intellectual frame, 
No kindred mind that prompts the nightly dream ; 
O;, in lone mufings of remembrance {weet, 
Infpires the fecret wifh—once more to meet } 
There is; for not by more determin’d laws 
The fympathetic fteel the magnet draws, 
Than the freed fpirit aéts, with ftrong controul, 
On its refponfive fympathies of foul ; 
And tells, in charaéters of truth unfurl’d— 
& There is another, and a BETTER world! 
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~ Yet, whilft we forrowing tread this earthly ball, 
For human woes a human tear will fall. 
Bleft be that tear ; who gives it doubly bleft, 
That heals with balm the orphan’s wounded brea ! 
Not all that breathes in morning’s genial dew 
Revives the parent plant where once it grew ; 
Yet may thofe dews with timely nurture aid 
The infant flowrets drooping in the fhade ; 
Whilft long experienced worth and manners mild— 
A father’s merits—ftill proteéts his child. 


We clofe this account with a lift which exhibits the 
names of moft of the male performers deceafed within 
thefe twenty years ; it may gratify the curiofity of thofe 
of our Readers who are partial to the dramatical de- 
partment of our Mifcellany :-— 

Garrick Vandermere Webfter Dunftall 

Barry Holland Vernon Wilton 

Moffop Powell Brereton Parfons 

Digges Henderfon Reddith Dodd 


Lee Shuter Farren Baddely 
Rofs Wetton Fearon Wrighten 
Havard Woodward Booth Blanchard 
Sparks Foote Kennedy Macklin 
Sheridan Edwin Dyer Y ates 
Ryder Clarke Love Palmer, 


Sie tranfit gloria Hifirvionis § 
Re 
DRURY LANE, 


On the sth of next month this Theatre will be re- 
opened for the enfuing winter. Spirited preparations 
are, we underftand, now making there for the enter- 
ment of the Public. ° 


THE 
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LONDON. 


AIL London! juftly queen of cities crown’d, 

For freedom, wealth, extent, and arts renown’d ; 
No need of fables to enhatice thy praife, 
No wandering demi-gods thy walls to raife. 

Let Rome imperial claim an elder date, 

And boaft her kindred to the Dardan flate : 
Thy ancient heroes palms as glorious grace, 

‘hy Britith founders and thy Saxon race ! 

Our ancettors in architecture rude, 

Built their firft towns of rough unchiifei’d wood ; 

No veiny marble yet, no Parian fone, 

Nor feulptor’s art, nor joiner’s ikill was known; 
Thefe by our Roman vifitors were taught, 
Which they from Greece, and Greece from Egypt brought: 
Soon Thames along her rifing fhores admires 

Her ftony battlements and lofty fpires ; 

Sublime Augufia rais’d her towering head, 
Her Albion’s pride, and envying neighbour's dread. 
Since founded firft a thoufand years twice told, 
Two thoufand funs have annual circles roll’d; 
Perpetual growih has ftretch’d her ample bound, 
Till fcarce feven leagues can mete her circuit round; 
A hundred temples for devotion rife ! 

A hundred fteeples glitter in the tkies ! 

Lo! in the midit Wren’s wondrous pile appears, 
Which like a mountain its huge bulk uprears; 

Such fure to failors on a diftant ftream, 
The lofty peak of Teneriffe mutt feem. 
Vor, LV. 
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Mufe ! mount with eafy flight the afpiring dome, 
And let thy eyes o’er the wide profpect roam ; 
See how the Thames with dimpling motion fmiles, 
And from.all climes prefents Augufta fpoils: 
Eaftward behold! a thoufand veffels ride, 
Which like a floating city crowd her tide ; 
See the ftrong bridge connect the diftant fhores, 
The flood beneath through ftrait’ning arches roars. 
Still farther eaft, large as a town is teen 
The Tower, a ftrong and copious magazine ; 
There in becoming order rang’d, remain 
Arms of victorious on the hoftile plain, 
Drums, cannon, fwords, and bombs inaétive fleep, 
And thunders brood which Britain’s foes fhall weep. 
Look all around! and note the buftling throng, 
How through each ftreet, like waves, they prefs along! 
There ftands the Exchange, ’tis now the bufy time, 
Refort of merchants drawn from every clime! 
Far weft, remark our Monarch’s regal feat, 
See there the dome where powerful fenates meet ; 
There Rufus’ ancient hall refounds with law ; 
And there the Abbey firikes religious awe !— 

Thus Lonpon fhines in fame the firft and beft ; 
May all who labour for HER peace—be bleft. 

A. 
a 


ON THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN BURGESS, 
OF HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP THE ARDENT, 
OCTOBER II, 1797. 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
© Nulli flebilicy quam mihi.” 
HEE, gallant Burgefs! thee Britannia rank’d 
Amongft her naval heroes: it was thine 
Caimly to brave the fiery ftorm of war, 
Thy country’s rights defend, and add frefh lufire 
To virtuous George’s reign.——But heaven decreed, 
That thou fhouldtt fall—* in glory’s bofom’”’ fall— 
On that illuftrious day, when Britsth tars, 
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By Duncan led, o’er the Batavian foe 
Obtain’d a conqueft hiftory will record 
To ages yet unborn.— 
Couldft thou have known 
The iffue of the combat, ere thy foul 
This carthly {phere had left, more joyfully 
Thy breath hadft thou refign’d, like Wolfe exclaiming, 
‘6 J die content.”’ What mortal can refift 
The will fupreme of heav’n’s puiffant King ? 
He gave the word.—The whizzing bullet flew, 
And wing’d thee to eternity. Farewel 
Thou brave commander! ne’er couldft thou have died 
More honour’d, more refpeéted, more belov’d ; 
For thee the tear each feaman’s chetk bedews, 
And patriot thoufands o’er thy afhes mourn, 


Lynn, Fuly, 1798. 


a 





ELLEN. 


SCENE—-CANADA IN NORTH AMERICA, 


OL, enthron’d in clouds cerulean, 
‘) Ting’d the weft with purple hue, 
And the white bird fweetly finging 
Bade retiring day adieu, 


On a bank, befide whofe margin 
Fam’d Ontario’s waters roll, 
Ellen, beauteous maid, reclining, 

Sought to eafe her troubled foul. 





Loofely flow’d her auburn treffes, 
Sporting with the balmy gales, 

Whilft her tender lover’s abfence 
Thus the fecretly bewails :— 


« Deareft lord of my affections ! 

** Ceafe, Oneyo, ceafe to roam ; 
#6 Oye calm pellucid waters ! 

‘* Bring the gallant chieftain home, 


Liz 
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When will his canoe, Ontario, 

*¢ Scud along thy filvery tide? 
When wilt thou, belov’d Oneyo! 
“ In thy native foil refide ? 


‘ 


Long hath mighty Arefkoui * 

“¢ Made thy breaft with anger fwell, 
And Quintuno’s fnow-capt mouitain 
« Echved with thy warlike yell. 


‘ Can it glad me, when the Englith 
«¢ Pall beneath thy quivering {pear ?— 
I myfelf was born a Briton, 
“* And the Englifh name revere. 


Sweet to me is yon Savannah, 

‘¢ With perennial flowers array’d ; 
Sweet my grot, where pendant brapches 
“* Form an intermingling fhade. 


Sweet yon wood, whence plumy fongfters, 
* Liquid notes at diftance {well ; 

Sweet my cottage, where contentment, 

* Gentle goddefs, loves to dwell. 


But not e’en yon wide Savannah, 
“¢ Nor my grotto, cool retreat, 


ye calm pellucid waters ! 
ing the gallant chieftain home.” 


& 


July £798. 





pies a emalens 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 
WEET plaintive minftrel ! welcome to my how’r, 
Come dwell with me my cyprefs groves among, 
When I retire opprefs’d by griet’s itern pow’s, 
In ftrains pathetic pour the foul of fong. 
* Arefkoui, or the god-of war, is revered as the great God of 
the Indians. —— GUTHRIE, 
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When care, with cank’ring tooth, my breaft invades, 
’Tis thine the turbid paffion to difarm ; 

Come then, {weet warbler, to my peaceful fhades, 
And lull my bofom toa heav’nly calm. 


E’en now [ hear thy lucid note divine, 
Which to mine ear a gentle zephyr brings, 

And thro’ the vale melodious mufic flings ; 
Hail then thou fav’rite of the tuneful nine ! 


With thee I’ll join, and fend my voice above, 
Where all is harmony, where all is love ! 


Lynn. JOSEPHUS. 
a 
A 
FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO A GENTLEMAN, 


OCCASIONED BY THE FOLLOWING CLAUSE IN ONE OF HI*% 
POETICAL LETTERS TO ALADY: 


“For hufeands their voices refound,” 
STR, 


{ 7 OU will excufe the length of time* 
NX. Which pafs’d fince we receiv’d your rhyme, 
Betore that any did effay 
To anfwer you in your own way. 
I own, I read your letter o’er, 
And might as well have writ before, 
But thought myfelf was unconcern’d ; 
So filent was, until I learn’d 
That fome of our young female friends, 
Detir’d you fhould be made amends, 
¥or all the pains you had been at, 
And I could not deny them that. 
I therefore took my pen in hand, 
And give you now to underftand, 
That whate’er might be your aim, 
You little have incur’d but blame. 


* About two months, or nearly, 
13 
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Tis not vour meafure* gives offence, 
But fais they deem impritinence, 
That you fhould teil them quite fu plain, 
They hufbands fo much wifh to gain; 
“ Muft we,” fay they, ‘ fuch infults bear? 
So grating to our ears to hear! 
Injurious ‘man! your proof produce, 
Or load ys not with fuch abufe ; 
*Gainft us a paltry charge you’ve brought, 
Of what we ne’er conceiv’d in thought.’ 
Sir, had thefe thoughts occur’d to you, 
And when your piece you did review, 
Had you left out that faulty clauie, 
You might have met with more applaufe ; 
At leaft if you had not been prais’d, 
You would have no refentment rais’d ; 
All other faults might be look’d by, 
Or fcan’d not with a critic’s eye, 
But this alone appears fo vile, 
That ’twould the beit production fpoil. 
Now, Sir, I’ve finifh’d my eefign, 
Have told the truth in every line, 
I hope no part will you offend, 
Think not that I could fo intend ; 
My only aim was thofe to pleafe, 
Whom what you faid, did fo much teaze, 
And if Ican accomplifh this, 
My time may not be fpent amifs ; 
I knosy full weil my parts are fmall, 
Nor fuited to this end at all, 
Yet trufting none will this condemn, 
Submit it now to you and them 
‘ Your humble fervant, 
R. A. 


* The Gentleman had apologifed for having paid no regard 
tq meafure in his lines. 


WN 


th Awe 
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NOTHER EPISTLE ON THE SAME OCCASION; 
WHICH TERMINATED THE AFFAIR. 
BY THE SAME HAND 
To see Aer, 


INCE laft I made an effort weak, and faint 
To anfwer what had caus’d fuch great complaint 
In your poetic lines; have read fome more, 
Which not much better pleas’d than thofe before : 
Your thought’s too foaring, poche far too high, 
Where nature ne’er beftow'd the pow’r to fly. 
But here with caution let me fpeak,—I know 
My own abilities are mean and low; 
Then let me not thofe heights attempt to gain, 
Where pride attends fuccefs, but failing ends in pain 
You'll think perhaps your readers too feverc, 
g tnlte, where none to you appear; 
nad in fome fedater hour, 


warm imag ination’s luft her p pow’r; 
judgment reigns fupreme, and in your foul 
Does all inferiot faculties controu ; 
See gree if thofe your late attempts can meet 


wr 


yokation of yourfelf complete : 
aft fhall now engage attention due, 
vould we fail in juft refpe& for you, 
ut friendly di@tates move us to ceclare, 
And jet you fee how great your errors are. 
When you in verfe addrefs Clarinda fair, 
And talk of wand’ring thro’ the liquid air, 
“© Thro’ mazy wild Sy “to duteous paths,”’ you’ll find, 
If you refle&, your judgment’s left b china ; ; 
Without its aid you § wing your my ftic way Z 
And doubtlefs this has caus’d you fo to ps 
Your periods feem without a meaning writ, 
When moit you aim at crnament and wit; 
Or if you fome exalted fenfe intend, 
Dull fouls like us cannot it comprehend. 
You thus proceed: “© Fair friendfhip’s facred hand 
6 T muft obtain, or quit my native land.’’ 
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A youth in love, defpairing to fucceed, 

Who fhould in terms like this be led to plead, 
Might be excus’d; but here we cannot fee 

What can excufe you in the leaft degree ; 

Such language us’d to reconcile two friends, 

Is fulfome, tirefome, does not fuit fuch ends. 
Vhat follows next is fo much like the laft, 

Ory rather worfe, that here it fhall be paft. 

But here again we paufe ; you had before 

Said, “ Hufbands gain’d, they wifh for nothing more.” 

This to atone for in your aukward way, 

Induc’d you, when you wrote again, to fay, 

“© If Hymen’s happy fhrine unpleafing grates thy ear, 

“ Q fly, my belov’d Clarinda, its baneful fear.” 

And can there then no medium be between 

Thefe two extremes? or can there none be feen ? 

Nothing I think can much more obvious be, 

= san tl nat there is, at leaft there is to me: 

Ufelefs advice I think it muft appear, 

Believe me, fir, there’s no fuch * baneful fea 

But laft of all, the *‘ antiquated brafs,’’ 

For which you urge your fuit to the ‘ fair Jafs,”’ 
Should be confider’d: fo much warmth before, 

Would make us think your end was fomething more 

Than worn-out brafs to gain ; a worthlefs prize ! 

As duft, or chaff, before the wind that flies ! 

Mutt we believe this brafs to be the whole, 

Which needful was to *¢ cheer your fainting foul ?’” 
Indeed by all that we receiv’d from you, 

It feems the object chiefly in your view ; 

And that you may this worthiels prize obtain, 

You with “ fair friendfhip’ s facred hand”’ to gain. 

I’m here, perhaps, too harfh, but you muft own, 

There’s ground {ufficient if your letter’s known. 

Ihave, at length, perform’d my painful tafk ; 

Which when you read, methinks, I hear you afk, 

«© Why all this cenfure fo fevere on me? 

“* T never wrote, nor gave offence to thee:”* 

All this I freely own ; but by requeft 

I firft began, and now have done my beft; 

Have fhewn at large what I conceiv’d to be 
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Thofe faults from which good poets fhould be free ; 
That if in future more attempts you make, 

You may fuch idle, trifling fights forfake ; 

And by that means avoid the {corn of thofe 

Who are much better read in verfe and profe. 

But ne’er fhould I, unlefs defir’d, have fhewn 
Thofe faults to _yox, which are to others known. 


R. A. 





TO PEACE. 
E ASTE from thy halcyon feat, feraphic Peace ! 


di. And by thy influence mild, perfuafion fair, 
O’er blood-ftain’d regions, Oh! bid carnage ceafe, 


The cries of cheerlefs want, ana wild defpair. 


Lo! fierce-ey’d war the flamy torch uprears, 
Rufhing with furious ftep yon town to burn; 
Ah! hafte and ftay his rutblefs hand—thy tears, 
The favage purpote of his feul may turn, 

Full-joy’d bid patient, unambitious toil, 
Return from glory’s fell deftructive field, 

To guide the plough, and cultivate the foil, 
and inttruments of murder no more wield, 

Ah! bid the falchion to its fheath return, 

Then will the wounded nations ceafe to mourn, 


Fort-frect, July 3%, 1798. j.%. 





A TRIBUTE OF RESPECT 
TO DEPARTED MERIT. 


OCCASTONED BY THE DEATH OF MR. WILLIAM WARDLEy, 
LATE OF LYNN. 


“ EJOICE! rejoice! ye {pirits of the bleft, 

| NX “© Who dwell in peace and harmony above ; 
“ A kindred fpirit feeks eternal reft, 

‘¢ Hail him with praifes to the realms of love.’ 
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Thus fpake—fo fancy to my mind pourtray’d 
A form angelic in the liquid air, 

Leading a {pirit in bright veft array’d, 
From the wild tumults of this nether fphere. 


Bright gleam’d the vifion to my gazing eye, 

And various bodings throbb’d my awe- ftruck breaf ; 
I heay’d, unconfcious, the low-breathing figh, 

When f{pake again the angel of the bieft: 


~ 
” 


Martal rejoice !—yon foaring foul no more 

¢ Shall toil with mis’ry in this world of ftrife ; 
But wings zthereal, waft him from your fhore, 
“* To tafte the pleafures of eternal life. 


~ 
“ 


nw 
- 


‘ He well the duties of the man perform'd, 
“© The hufband, father, and the conftant friend; 
His foul humanity and goodnefs warm’d, 
6 Ne’er fail’d he truth and virtue to commend. 


n~ 
“~ 


al 
n 


The child of mis’ry ne’er implor’d in vain, 

“© Ne’er hied him weeping from the well-known door ; 
His bounty blefs’d him—and allay’d his pain, 

“© But he the orphan can relieve no more ! 


~ 
nw 


”~ 
~ 


Oft o’er his grave when ev’ning mifts arife, 

«© Shall the poor widow drop the heart-felt tear, 
« And gazing heaven-ward, with ftreaming eyes, 
“ Pour to the Omnipotent the heart-felt prayer. 


“© The lofty column, or the marble buft, 

“ Deck’d with falfe praife, may catch the pafling eye; 
“¢ But tears of genuine grief ne’er wet the dutt, 

“ Feign’d is the forrow—and unfelt the figh. 


«“ He fares the beft, whofe ev’ry virtuous deed, 

“¢ With truth is regifter’d in realms above ; 

Eternal happinefs will be his meed, 

“© Crown’d with the bleffing of th’ Almighty’s love. 


~ 
~ 


n 
. 


‘ Long fhall the mem'ry of the juft be bleft, 

“© Ben flourith longer than the fculptur’d tomb ; 
‘ In peace celeftial fhall their fpirits reft, 
“ And wild flowers ever o’er their afhes bloom.” 


wn 


9° 


Lyan, July 6, 1793. G. GOODWIN. 
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ADDRESS TO ALBION. 


Ovhee, O Albion! be the tribute paid 
Which fympathy demands, my mufe’s tear, 
While echo’d forth to thy remoteft thade, 
Rebellion’s menace founds in every ear. 


Though Gallia’s vaunts fhould fill the trembling tkies, 
Till nature’s undifcover’d regions flart 

At the rude clamour ;—yet fhouldft thou defpife, 
While thy brave fubje&ts own a common heat. 


But lo! frefh ftreaming from the Hibernian height 
Her own red torrent wild-eyed faétion pours, 

While mid her falling ranks (ignobly great) 
Loud vengeance raves, and defperation fcours. 


Denouncing murderous ftrife, the rebel train 
Wave the ied enfigns of inhuman hate, 

O’er ev'ry hamlet, every peaceful plain ; 
Rejecting reafon and defpifing fate.— 


Oh! that again our raptur’d eyes could fee 

Their ripening crops bloom yellow o’er the land, 
Their happy fhepherds like their pafture fice ; 

No more a factious race—a ruffian band, 


That Albion, once again with concord blett, 
May ftill fupport that great, that glorious name, 
Which, ardent, glows in every patriot’s bieaft, 
And crowns her hoary ¢liffs with matchlefs fame. 





Then, then, might foreign foes, around ou ° 
Pour the big tempeft of their arms in vain ; 
Then, might they Jearn that freedom ftill is ours, 
That Britons {till controul the fubjeét main.— 


eS, 


Then, all ye kindred pow’rs, © awake, arife,”’ 
On boundlefs glory’s giant pinions foar, 

Let Gallia tremble—while the founding thies 
Proclaim us free—’till time fhall be no more. 


T. GENT 
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LINES 
ADDRESSED TO MR. R. DAVENPORT. 


QO’ DAVENPORT ! as o’er thy lyre’s fweet ftrings 
Thy hand in pleafing penfive dolor fweeps, 
Condolence firaight her pearly tribute brings, 

And pale defpondence wrings her hands and weeps. 






















Thy lot, how envied! though thy bofom knows 
No friendly balm, no hope’s enliv’ning beam, 
Yet can thy lyre alleviate thy woes, 
And draw from others eyes compaffion’s ftream. 


Like thee I’ve bled—like thee have felt the fting 

Of Nile’s worft worm*—have drank the acid bowl 
Of varied ills.—Yet to inform my foul, 

No fad’ning pity trickles as I fing. 


Cait from erected hope, where once I ftood, 
(When fortune fhed her funthine on my bith), 
Like thee, | xy malice and revenge purfued, 
I tread a rough inhofpitable earth. 


No eye, with melting tender, weeps my fate, 

No fhelt’ring bofem fcreens my feeble youth ; 
Begirt with ills too real to relate, 

I feel, ah! oft, e’en hunger’s fang uncouth. 
O Davenport ! to what benignant clime 

Shall merit fly ? where find a friend fincere ? 
Is death the only folace for defpair? 

For woes like mine, is fuicide a crime? 


Welfh-pool, A, DONOUGHUF, 





¥ Slander, 
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Literary Revicv. 





A Walk through Wales, in Auguft 1797, by the Rev. 
Richard Warner, of Bath. Dilly. 


GS Fyre ancient Principality of Wales adminifters an 
abundance of materials to the curiofity of travellers. 
Accordingly the Public have of late years been pre- 
fented with a variety of details on the fubjeét. Its hills 
and vales, its cafties and rivers have been accurately de- 
lineated, together with its variegated and romantic 
fcenery. Its hiftory alfo has been carefully inveftigated, 
and almoft every thing that could be known refpeéting 
the Ancient Britons has been detailed with ftudious ac- 
curacy. In this department Pennant, Grofe, and 
Wyndham, have laboured with diftinguifhed induftry. 

Notwithftanding thefe circumftances fo unfavourable 
to a new traveller, we muft confefs that Mr. Warner 
has trodden this frequented path to advantage. We 
have feldom perufed fo entertaining and inftruétive a 
volume. Itis a pedefirian tour, as may be feen from the 
title-page, and was accomplifhed, though it embraced 
an extent of 469 miles, in ezgateen fucceflive days! For 
fo rapid a journey, the obfervations are numerous, and 
fome of the fcenes are defcribed with the richnefs of a 
poetic fancy. An aquatinta view of Tintern Abbey, in 
Monmouthhhire, conftitutes a frontifpiece, and at the 
head of each letter ftands the route of the travellers (for 
Mr. W. had a companion) neatly engraven on wood. 
We could have wifhed for a fmall map of Wales, in 
which the whole route might have been taken in with 
one glance of the eye. 


VoL. LY. Mm After 
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After fo favourable an account of this volume, a with 
may be excited to perufe fome fpecimens of the enter- 
tainment expected. Take the following extracts on 
fubjeéts which naturally intereft the attention. 


FLOWERS STREWED ON GRAVES. 


© On returning through the church-yard, we obferved, for 
the firft time, a number of epitaphs in the language of the 
country; and on hearing them tranflated by the perfon who 
conduéted us round the town, were much ftruck with the fim- 
plicity of their fentiment and expreffion. Another cuflom alfo, 
that was equally new to us, caught our attention ; the orna- 
menting of the graves of the deceafed with various plants and 
flowers, at certain feafons, by the furviving relatives. It is 
generally done, [ underftand, during the feftival of Eafter, the 
refurreétion of our Saviour; and though of Pagan origin, the 
cuftom may have been appropriated by Chriftians to that day, 
to adumbrate the youth, vigour, and beauty, which the body 
will enjoy, ‘* when this corruptible fhall put on incorruption, 
and this mortal be clothed with immortality.’? This laft tri- 
bute of regard, this pofthumous recollection, is ftrikingly im- 
preffive ; as it {peaks direétly to a principle deeply rooted in 
the mind of man. To live in the remembrance of thofe we 
love, when we go hence, and are no more feen,’’ it is a na- 
tural wifh ; a wifh implanted in our fouls by that Being, who 
willed that we fhould be focial creatures, and gave us all the 
kind affections of our nature :— 


‘© For who, to dumb forgetfulnefs a prey, 
“¢ This pleafing anxious being e’er refign’d, 
“ Left the warm precinéts of the pleafing day, 
*© Nor caift one longing, ling’ring look behind? 


« On fome fond breaft the parting foul relies, 
*¢ Some pious drops the clofing eye requires; 
“ E’en from the grave the voice of Nature cries : 
“ E’en in our afhes live their wonted fires.” 


« The practice, you know, is a very ancient one, and may 
be traced back as high as claffical antiquity. Amongft the 
Greeks, (a lively and aife€tionate people) the decoration of 
the fepulchres of their deceafed connections, on particular 
days, 
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days, was obferved with the moft rigid punétuality; and the 
plants and flowers ufed on the occafion were not unaptly 
termed Egwres,* or the tributes of love and affection. The 
Romans alfo, who received in a great meafure their religion 
from Greece, adopted this cuftom amongft other fhewy and 
imprefiive fuperftitions ; and appointed a certain feafon of the 
year when it fhould be more particularly obferved. It was 
during the month of February that the folemn rites of the fera= 
lia, or honours paid to the manes of the departed, were per- 
formed, and the fcattering of odoriferous plants and flowers 
upon their tombs formed one important feature of thefe firik- 
ing ceremonies, Virgil, you may recollect, alludes to this 
affectionate practice in fome of the fineft lines of his A2neid ; 
the very beautiful apoftrophe to the fhade of Marcellus, which 
fo much affected the unfortunate Octavia, and produced fuch 
an handfome pecuniary reward to the poet : 


** Heu miferande puer! fi qua fata afpera rumpasy 
« Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis : 
s* Purpureos {fpargam flores, animamque nepotis 

*¢ His faltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 

“ Munere.”” Lib. vi. 832. 


*€ Our return to the inn (the Lion) was quickened by a 
fhower of rain; and we are juft preparing to difcufs the events 
of our march, over Ufk trout and Brecknockfhire mutton. 

“ Your's, &c.” 
DEVIL’s BRIDGE. 

« C—— and I proceeded to explore the horrors of the De- 
vil’s-Bridge by ourfelves, the guide (who is the mafter of the 
houfe) being abfent from home. Our firft obfervations were 
made from the bridge. This confifts of a fingle arch, nine and 
twenty feet in the fpan, thrown over the original one (which 
Rill remains) in the year 1753. The chafm that yawns un- 


* Phavorin. Etymolog. in verb. 

+ The old arch was built by the Monks of Strata Florida 
Abbey (a religious houfe ten miles from hence, the picturefque 
ruins of which till remain) about the conclufion of the eleventh 
century. It is called in Welfh Pont-ar-Mynach, the bridge of 
the Mynach; and Pont-ar-Diawi/, the bridge of the Devil; 
vulgar fuperftition afferting Satan to be the conftructor of it. 
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der thefe arches is fo overhung by wood, that the eye with 
difficulty catches even a partial view of the gloomy aby{s be- 
low. This circumftance, however, heightens the impreflions 
of terror, which fuch a fcene is calculated to infpire. Fancy, 
free, and fond of painting for herfelf, pourtrays with her ma- 
gic pencil to the mind, wonders that exceed reality ; horrors 
which have no “ local habitation,’’ and exift only in the vivid 
and ever-fhifting pictures of the imagination. In order to ob-: 
tain a nearer and lefs interrupted view of this tremendous fif- 
fure, and the torrent that rufhes through it, we proceeded over 
the bridge; and turning quickly round to the right hand, de- 
{cended an abrupt and perilous path that conduéted us to the 
bafe of the rocks on the eaftern fide of the arch. Languageis 
but ill calculated to convey an accurate idea of the {cene which 
is here prefented to the eye. The awful height of the fiffure, 
which the bridge beftrides, one hundred and twenty feet above 
the obferver, rendered doubly gloomy by its narrownefs, and 
the wood which overhangs it; the ftunning noife of the tor- 
rent thundering at his feet, and ftruggling through black, op- 
pofing rocks, which its ceafelefs impetudfity has worn into 
Shapes ftrange and grotefque ; fill the mind with a mingled but 
fublime emotion of aftonifhment, terror, and delight. Having 
gratified our curiofity here, we clambered up the perpendicular 
path, and going in a left hand direétion from the briege, about 
two hundred yards, purfued a winding defcent that leads toa 
rocky projeétion, which commands a view of the noble cata- 
raéts to the weftward of the arch. Here the Mynach, burfting at 
once upon the eye in all its terrific majefty, is feen throwing 
itfelf down ragged rocks at leaft two hundred and ten feet, im 
four feperate, tremendous falls. The firft is a leap of neatly 
twenty feet; after which it is received by a fathomlefs bafon, 
where for a moment it feems to reft its turbid waters, in order 
to recruit its ftrength and pour with greater violence cowna 
fecond fall of fixty feet. Its third attempt decreafes again to 
twenty feet, and here it falls amongft broken rocks, which in 
vain prefent themfelves as barriers to its paffage. This oppo- 
fition gives it tenfold rage, and rufhing over a projecting icdge 
with wonderful velocity, it tumbles headlong down a aefcent 
of one hundred and ten feet, and then hurries through a ftony 
channel to unite its waters with the Rhiddol, which tufhes 


from the oppofite moyntains with nearly fimilar granceur and 
impetuofity.’”” CADER 
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CADER IDRIS, A WELSH MOUNTAIN, 


« At the feventh mile ftone from Machynlleth, Cader- 
Idris, the majeftic father of the Merionethfhire mountains, ap- 
peared in all his grandeur, literally lifting his black precipices 
above the clouds, Animated with an impatient defire to ex- 
plore the wonders of this mountain, we took an hafty’view of 
Tallyllyn pool, a beautiful lake at the fouthern foot of Cader- 
Idris, and paffed on to a public-houfe at Minsfordd-Tallyllyn, 
where we had been directed to procure a guide. The mafter 
of it, Edward Jones, a Welfhman, whofe natural ingenuity 
had been tharpened into cunning by a long refidence in Eng- 
land, after {ome little inftances of impofition, introduced to 
us a perton as our companion and conductor over the moun- 
tain. Having therefore provided ourfelves with fome neceflary 
articles of refrefhment, we fet out, attended by our new ac- 
quaintance, Mr. David Pughe, a thick-fet little Cambrain be- 
tween fifty and fixty. We foon found he was a character, 
His pompous manner and affected dignity were truly divert. 
ing, and the triumph with which he dwelt on the antiquity of 
his family afforded a whimfical example of that harmlefs pride 
which the Welth, with all their excellencies, poffefs in a higher 
degree than any of their neighbours. The founder of his ftock 
was, he afflured us, an hero who flourifhed fome ages before 
the Chriftian epoch; and he affirmed, it appeared by an ela 
borate genealogy which was made out about three years fince, 
that his race had flowed in an uninterrupted ftream for no lefs 
than three thoufand years ! 

“ Leaving the ufual road of afcent, we vifited a torrent that 
rufhed down the fouthern fide of the mountain, and formed in 
its courfe a feries of very pleafing cafcades. We followed its 
acclivities, and after an hour’s hard labour, reached the vale in 
which it hadits origin, a deep recefs called Dolydd-Cay. Here 
the heights of Cader-Idris began to fhut us in, and feclude us 
from the fight of every thing but itsown lofty precipices. Our 
walk had notas yetafforded us the fight of the indigenous animal 
of thecountry, the goat; we faw them, however, now in perfec 
tion, fkipping amongft the crags of Cader-Idris, in their original 
ferine ftate. Not that they are unclaimed property, fince they 

all belong to fome one or other of the neighbouring farmers ; 
but as the proprietor does not ufe them for domettic purpofes, 
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and leaves them to wander for months unmolefted, they may 
be faid to preferve the character of their natural wildnefs. Such 
is the extent of the mountain, that they are caught with the 
utmoft difficulty, when winter renders it proper to take them 
home; and the only mode of effecting this, is by purfuing 
them with cur dogs, which, after a confiderable time, literally 
tire them down. Here too we were defired to obferve the 
~ rocky coverts where the foxes (numerous amongft thefe cliffs) 
took refuge from their blood-thirfly purfuers ; and fhuddered, 
whilft Pughe, who was himfelf “ a mighty hunter,” gave us 
an account of thofe defperate chaces which dogs and men fol- 
low, through regions that no /ow/ander can behold without 
terror. The {port, however, to thofe who enjoy it divefted of 
fear, muft be glorious and animating. The rocks and preci- 
pices re-echo the united founds of hunt{men, dogs, and horns, 
and a chorus is formed fingular, ftriking, and indefcribable. 

“ Another half hour brought us into a fecond valley called 
Cwn-y-cay, a deep hollow in the heart of the mountain, fhut 
in tothe north, wefi, and fouth, by huge rocks of porphyry, 
and black perpendicular precipices of five and fix hundred feet 
in height. The centre of this coomb is filled by a clear and 
extenfive lake, of unfathomable depth, which, together with 
other furrounding circumftances, give the whole hollow the 
appearance of an ancient volcanic crater. This piece of water 
is called Lyn-cay, and according to the account of our com- 
panion, covers fifty acres, and is filled with trout of large fize 
and exquifite flavour. 

“¢ Skirting the fouthern margin of this pool with fome diffi- 
culty, we picked up, amongft the fragments of rocks, feveral 
fpecimens of fine calcareous {par, and added to our plants the 
Sedum rupefire, and Narthectum offfragum ; and at length ap- 
proached a dark, beetling rock, of fhaggy afpeét and tremen- 
dous height, which ftands entirely detached from the neigh- 
bouring cliff. Its real name is Craig-cay, but our guide, with 
a pardonable vanity, had chriitened it after himfelf, and af- 
fured us it was called Pughe’s pinnacle. Here we were delighted 
with the magical effects of a fine echo; a howl, or indeed any 
other found delivered loudly and delibeiately, is reflected from 
one furface of the rock to another in feveral repercuffions, at 
one time very clearly and diftinétly heard; then fading away 
toa diftant whifper; and again returning upon the ear as if 
emitted 
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emitted from a neighbouring crag. Arriving at the extremity 
of the pool, we began to afcend the weftern ‘fummit of Cader= 
Idris, a tatk not only of labour but of fome peril alfo, it being 
a different rout from that which travellers ufually purfue; fix 

hundred feet of fteep rock, covered, indeed, with fhort grafs, 

but fo flippery as to render the footing very infecure. As we 
approached the top, the afcent became more abrupt, whiltt 
the fcene below us, of craggy rocks, perpendicular precipices, 
and an unfathomable lake, did not operate to leffon the alarm 
that a perfon, unaccuftomed to fo dangerous a fituation, na- 
turally feels. Our companion, the mountaineer, tkipped on, 
the mean while, with the agility of a goat, and whilft C—— 
and I were dumb with terror, defcanted on the beauties of 
Cader-Idris, the excellence of its mutton, and the delicacy of 
its trout, as coolly as if he had been in the public-houfe where 
we originally found him. At length, after exceffive labour, 

and repeated efforts, we gained the top of this noble moun- 
tain, and were at once amply recompenfed for all the fatigue 
and alarm of the afcent. The afternoon was glorioufly fine, 
and the atmofphere perfectly clear, fo that the vaft unbounded 
profpeét lay beneath us, unobfcured by cloud, vapour, or any 
other interruption to the aftonifhed and delighted eye ; which 
threw its glance over a varied fcene, including a circumference 
of at leaft five hundred miles. To the north-weft, is feen 
Ireland, like a diftant mift upon the ocean; and a little to the 
right, Snowdon and the other mountains of Caernarvonfhire, 
Further on, in the fame direétion, the Ifle of Man, the neigh- 
bourhood of Chefter, Wrexham, and Salop; the fharp head of 
the Wrekin, and the undulating fummit of the Clee hills. To 
the fouth we have the country round Clifton, Pembrokeshire, 
St. David’s, and Swanfea; and to the weftward, a vaft prof- 
pect of the Britifh Channel unfolds itfelf, which is bounded 
only by the horizon. Exclufive of thefe diftant objects, the 
nearer views are wonderfully ftriking. Numberlefs mountains, 
of different forms, appearances, and elevation, rife in all di- 
reGtions around us; which, with the various harbours, lakes 
and rivers, towns, villages, and feats, fcattered over the ex- 
tenfive profpect, combine to form a fcene inexpreffibly augutt, 
diverfified, and impreffive. Having refrefhed ourfelves with 
the contents of a knapfack carried by our companion, we pro- 
ceeded, in an eaftern direction, to the Pen-yr-Cader, the highett 
peak 
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peak of the mountain, pafling on our left the faddle of the giant 
Idris, (from whom the mountain receives its name) an im- 
menfe cwm, its bottom filled with a beautiful lake called 
Liyn-Cair, and its fides formed by perpendicular cliffs at 
leaft rooo feet in height. Here we found the Alpine grafles, 
the Aira Cefpitofa, and the Poa Alpina; beautiful maffes of 
{par, fpecimens of pyrite, and a ftone much refembling that 
volcanic fubflance called pumice-ftone. We were now upon 
the apex of the fecond mountain in Wales, in point of height, 
and 2850 feet above the green, near the neighbuuring town of 
Dolgelly. The air, notwithftanding the rays of an unclouded 
fun beamed upon us, was piercingly cold; and as our pre- 
ceding fatigue had produced a profufe perfpiration, we quickly 
found ourfelves chilly and uncomfortable. Having therefore 
extended our walk half a mile beyond the Pen, and taken a 
view of two other lakes, Lyn-Mullyn, the Lake of Three 
Grains, and Lyn-Gawar, or Goat’s-pool, we turned about in 
order to defcend the northern fide of the mountain. From the 
rude heap of adventitious ftones which form what is called the 
bed of the giant, for feveral hundred yards, the mountain 
wears a fingular appearance. Its furface is covered with a 
ftream of rocky fragments of different magnitude, and lying 
in all direétions, their fhape for the moft part columnar and 
quadrangular, and many being from three to feven feet in 
length. All of them bear the marks of attrition, and probably 
were thrown into their prefent rude, disjointed fituation, by 
that great convulfion of nature, when * the fountains of the 


great deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven wert 
opened,” 






RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLY. 


“« The day, in the mean time, was again become dark, wet, 
and uncomfortable, and heightened the defolation and gloom 


of a barren, mountainous country, in which not a fingle inte- 
refting object occurred, either natural or aitificial, to relieve or 
enliven the dolorous monotony of the fcene. After having con- 
fumed an hou: in this way, we faw before us a folitary build- 
ing, which appeared to be a long, low cottage. On our ap- 


proach towards it, we were fuddenly furprifed by the notes of 
harmony ; 


s¢ A folemn- 
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“© A folemn-breathing found 
** Rofe like a fteam of rich diftill’d perfumes, 


*¢ And ftole upon the air; that even Silence 
s Was took ’ere fhe was ’ware, and with’d fhe might 
“ 


Deny her nature, and be never more, 
s¢ Still to be fo difplac’d.’’ 


We liftened attentively, and were delighted with the melody, 
which was as ftriking as unexpected. It feemed to be a reli- 
gious hymn, fung by a great number of voices, for the mot 
part fweet and harmonious. Solemn and fimple, it was not, 
hike our church-mufic, interrupted by paufes at the conclufion 
of each line and ftanza, but continued, and without a break ; 
varied only by fine {wells and dying falls, and the regular ob- 
fervation of the jzano and the forte. We drew nears to the 
building, and perceiving we occafioned no difturbance, joined 
ourfelves to the congregation. The fcene wasa ftriking and a 
pleafing one. A number of people, who muft have come from 
far, neat in their drefs, devout in their manner, were collected 
together in a hovel upon a barren mountain, to fing the pfalm 
of thankfgiving, to breathe the prayerof fimplicity, and to wor- 
fhip their Maker in ¢ {pirit and in truth ;’ the paftor, an elderly 
man of refpectable appearance, unaficéted in his manner, fer- 
vent in his petitions, folemn, impreffive, and energetic in his 
ejaculations! Such was the fcene which this cottage exhi- 
bited. And neither C nor myfelf were infenfible to its 

influence. Their divine harmony penetrated our fouls ; and 

though unacquainted with the language in which their thankf{- 

givings were conveyed, we lifted up our thoughts to heaven 

with a devotion of mind which we truft the Being who knows 

all hearts, and who marks each fecret afpiration of them for 

his favour, will accept, in lieu of our cuftomary mode of fociak 

worthip on this day, which we were prevented from joining in 

by the circumftances of our fituation. When the fervice was 

concluded, we made fome enquiries relative ta the place, the 

preacher, and the feét to which he belonged. Our curiofity 

was fatisficd by the female inhabitant of a little cottage at- 

tached to one end of the chapel, who {poke extremely good 

Englifh, and exhibited a perfect pattern of neatnefs and fim- 

plicity. From her we underftood the hamlet was called Pen- 

fireet, appropriated to a congregation of Prefbyterians, who 
affembled 
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affembled here every Sunday, and were inftruéted by the Rev. 
Mr, William Jones, a man of great refpectability and excm- 
plary charaGer.”’ 


RUINS, 


“ The fun was fetting when we approached the ruins of 
Valle-Crucis Abbey, and fhed a rich but foftened light over 
the pile ; a deep repofe reigned around, and not a found was 
heard to difturb the refle@ions which a fcene fo folemn tended 
to infpire. 

“ No man, I believe, who is not entirely divefted of feel- 
ing and tafte, can contemplate a religious ruin without fenti- 
ments of ferioufnefs and awe. The peculiarities of Gothic 
architecture are in themfelves extremely ftriking; the pointed 
termination and light tracery of its figur’d windows; the va-~ 
riety and number of its niches, recefles, and arches; the ele- 
gance of its cluftered thafts, and ornamented capitals ; and the 
gloomy perfpective of its ‘* jong-drawn ailes, and fretted 
vaults.” The folemn purpofes for which the edifice was ori- 
nally defigned, will alfo naturally occur to the mind, followed 
by a recollection of the imprefhive forms of Roman-Catholic 
worfhip ; its mufic, torches, and proceffions; its high maffes, 
and noéturnal rites. But above all, the refleétion that we are 
treading on ground, ftored with the duft of the departed, of 
thofe who like ourfelves were once engaged in the hurry of 
bufinefs, or the purfuits of pleafure, and the conviction that 
we mutt fhortly be 1educed to the fame filence and difhonour, 
will unavoidably combine to produce fentiments of a fertous 
cait, and, for a time at leaft, abath the infolence of pride, the 
thoughtlefinefs of levity, and the etfrontery of vice.” 


CURIOUS RECEPTION, 


“* The rain now began to fall in heavy drops; we therefore 
haftened on to Wigmore, through miferable roads, and reached 
the Caiftle inn, the public-houfe of the village, wet, dirty, and 
tired, at eight o’clock. The looks of our landlord, who 
opened the dvor to us, afforded no favourable idea of the wel- 
come we fhould receive. In truth, we foon difcovered we 
were not to expeét very hofpitable treatment. To our quef- 
tions, whether we could be provided with fupper and beds, a 
fullen so was returned by the deep voice of the hoft, which 
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the thrill pipe of his wife (who {poke from the kitchen) very 
audibly confirmed. After a parley, however, of fome length, 
ix which we defcribed our fituation and fatigue, together with 
the impradticability of our proceeding further to-night, we gain- 
ed admiffion into an ordinary parlour, as well as an unwilling 
promife that fomething fhould be provided for our refrefhment. 
We now found that our appearance and made of travelling had 
excited fufpicions no way favourable to our honefty; for 
fcarcely had we feated ourfelves by the fire, when a maid, en- 
tering the room, proceeded to a corner cupboard, and flyly 
conveying into her apron three or four filver fpoons, anda {mail 
filver cup which had hitherto formed the fplendid ornaments 
of the parlour, removed them from a fituation in which our 
hoft and his wife evidently conceived it was dangerous to al-~ 
low the family flateto remain. Notwithftanding this proof of 
their want of confidence, I was not without hopes of bringing 
them to their accuttomed cordiality ; nor have I been difap- 
pointed in my endeavour. Oh! courtefy, how wonderful is 


thy power. Thy gentle influence ftealing foftly to the hearst, 


fmooths every afperity, fubdues each unkindly emotion, and 
by a gradual metamorphefis, changes the gloom of fullennefs 
into the fmile of complacency. The curled brow of our land- 
Jord at length relaxed, and affumed its wonted ferenity; his 
wife alfo became lefs peevith and ill-natured; we have gotten 
an excellent fupper, and are provided with two comfoitable, 
well-aired beds.” 


ee 


Lozdon, or an Abridement of the celebrated Mr. Pen- 
nant’s Defeription of the Britifh Capital, and its En- 
wiroas. 2d Edition, dy John Wallis. 3s. Symonds. 


R. Pennant is well known to the world as an in- 
firu€tive and entertaining writer, not only by his 
travels, but alfo by his refearches into Natural Hiftory. 
When a writer therefore of his inquifitive genius turns 
his attention to the metropolis, we have reafon to ex- 
ne a variety of entertaining particulars. Accordingly 
is quarto volume abounds with interefting faéts and cu- 

nous difquifitions, 
But 
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But the fize and confequent price of the work con- 
fines its circulation. Thirty Shillings isafum not eafily 
afforded in thefe times of general {carcity, efpecially for 
a work which, however valuable in its kind, pretends 
only to gratify curiofity. The ¢ex‘h part of that fum 
will not be deeply felt, and in the perufal of this abridg- 
ment the curiofity of the Reader will be amply grati- 
fied. The objeéts defcribed are almoft endlefsly various, 


and on every topic fomething is advanced tending to, 


promote our entertainment. We have not long ago 
perufed the original quarto volume, with which we 
were much amufed. On this account we are the better 
able to form a judgment refpeéting this analyfis of the 
work, We therefore declare that it is a faithful abridg- 
ment, and recommend it as a book replete with inftruc- 
tion to the rifing generation. 

Our metropolis is the wonder of the world! To 
know fomething of its origin and progrefs muft be de- 
firable. No Britifh youth thould be unacquainted with 
its hiftory ; it is conneéted with the hiftory of the ifland; 
it is replete with information which adminifters to our 
entertainment. 


7 eer END 
Malvern Hills. A Poem. By Fofeph Cottle. 2s. 6d. 
Longman, 

(Concluded from page 324.) 

N the ruins of Branfil Caftle, the following appro- 
priate refleétions occur : 


A mufing melancholy fills the mind 
As we behold where Branfil turrets ftood* ; 


‘ 


* A part of one of the wails of Branfil Cattle is the only 
veftige remaining. It once was a venerable ftruéture, and for- 
tified with a double ditch faced with ftone. It cannot at pre- 
fent be difcovered by whom it was built, though it is generally 
fuppofed to have been the Britons, foon after the Romans lett 
this ifland, 


How 
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How are the days gone by! how chang’d the {cene 
Since circled by a vaft and rich domain, 

Its towers arofe; majeftic, moated round, 

And made to bear the rutt of ages! now 

The neighbouring fhepherd fcearce can point the place 
Where once it ftood !—fignificant of Man! 

Where are the countlefs generations pait ? 

Earth’s boafted lords? her lofty minitters ? 

Once fear’d throughout the world ' her valiant hotts ? 
Prais’d in their day! her captains? and her chiefs ? 
Where are the men—the great and mighty men! 
The potentates that rul’d a crouching world, 

Who call’d the earth their own, and proudly fway’d 
The f{ceptre of dominion ?—Where are now 

Empires once famed? Affyria! where art thou? 
Thou Babylon! the mittrefs of the world ? 

Media? and Perfia? Greece ! thy boafted power? 
And thine? vitorious Rome! Nations and States, 
Ye are for ever gone! The fpoiler Time, 

Hath o’er your greatnefs paft, and at each ftep 

Your proudeft Temples‘levell’d with the ground— 
Your brazen Monuments, your Towers of firength ; 
Save one—a Pillar of majeftic height* 

That bears your names ;—there he the conteft yields, 
Secure it ftands, immoveable, ordain’d 

To teach Mankind, the great, the folemn truth, 
What fhades they are, what fhadows they purfue}’’. 


Of war, the poet fpeaks with honeft indignation, and 
pours forth fentiments which every feeling heart muk 
approve :— 

s¢ Man corrupts 
The natural world, made like its Author good! 
He facks the town, lays waite the fertile plain, 
Calls Famine from her halls of nakednets, 
Beneath, whence, upward fprings the flethlefs hag, 
And gorging on the fruits for man ordain‘d, 
Leaves but herfelf to mourn. 


* Hiftory. + Burke. 
Vor. IV. Na Too 
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Too long has life 

Suftain’d a load of anguifh—ncedlefs—vatt, 
A tyrant few, in every age, have feized 
The wrathful fword, and deem’d mankind their flaves 3 
Made them refign their wills, fubmit to death, 
Affi, deftroy their fellows, nor, for what, 
Heeding! How pliable is man !—like clay 
Moulded to any form, and trufting all 
Hypocrify declares—fenfelefs and blind: 
Or would fuch mad tormentors watte the earth ? 
Such wars prevail? that hide the face of day 
With iteam of murder; bearing to high heaven, 
On each accufing particle, a prayer 
That fhall bring down perdition on the murd’rers. 
If man, proud man, were other than machine, 
Would he in every age and country rufh 
To raife the hoftile ftandard at the beck 
Of each enfanguin’d chief? in every caufe? 
Oh ye, at whofe command fuch deeds are done, 
Take heed! ye have a long account to clefe, 
When each that was untimely flain fhall rife, 
And with heart-fhaking words, and fixed eye, 
Sternly proclaim, ‘ You were my murderer !” 
May ye find mercy at that trying hour, 
Altho’ on earth ye knew it not, but faw, 
Soul-fatished, your minifters of blood 
Reel o'er their fiain. 

Power was not made for man: 
Jt faps his little virtue, and the world 
Will foon, from fad experience, learn to fay— 
“* Power ftcels the heart to every tender tie 
Humanity reveres, and, long enjoy’d, 
Creates the Tyrant and confirms the Slave.’ 


? 


The avaricious and felfith charaéter is well delineated 
and juftly reprobated, in thefe lines :—- 


“ Who is that man on yonder pebbled fhore 
Picking up grains of gold, and poring deep, 
Down-bended mid a wafte of fand and mire ? 
Now by his fparkling eye, and by the {mile 
That 
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That cheers his furrow’d vifage, I perceive 
Another grain of gold his hauds have found; 
Yet on his back a ponderous load he bears 
Of the like ore, and cherithes the hope, 
That when a number, UNDEFINED yet NEAR, 
Of the fame yellow grains fhail {well his hoard, 
I Then w ill he purchafe, what was never bought! 
of happinefs. But hark! I hear 

‘nt waters roar! they toward him ruth ! 
ores he on unmineétul; high in air 
i rillows mount, and urge their whiten’d heads 
rthe firand. In fitence yet he pores, 
ide encircled by the hoftile tide, 
He fees his dangei, clofer holds his ftore, 
Exclaims for aid, with looks all hostibie, 
And when no aid appears, curfes his gold; 
Yet loves it ftill—a meek, unmeaning curfe. 
Now louder lamentations from him burft, 
As upward to his mouth the waters rife. 
Behold a huger billow lifts its head, 
— tic, mov ing on, ah, {ce it meets him! 

n the fierce tide he falls, a victim blind, 
a grafping with convulfive might his all, 
Sinks with his God and never rifes more.’ 





at 





Towards the clofe of this pleafing performance, the 
author bewails the lofs of friends with a manly tender- 
nefs, and under the influence of the Chriftian hope, 
which can alone impart comfort in fuch difireffing cir- 
cumftances. The conclufton of the Poem, therefore, 
difplays the poet to great advantage. We fhall tran- 
fcribe i it : 


«¢ But tho’ we know the change which all await 


Mutft fhortly come, and feel the certain hope 
That day eternal waits impatiently 

To burtt its floods of glory on our mind ; 

Yet, hard it is, Oh Death! to meet thy frown 
Unterrified! the boldeft heart will yield 

In that dread confliét, and the awakened mind 
Sull cling to life, e’en with fuch fervent zeal, 


Nnz 
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As the poor fhip-wreck’d mariner, that hangs 
From fome projecting crag around whofe bafe 
The ocean thunders. Tho’ this time muift come, 
Big with new terrors ; yet more keen the pang 
To fee death bear away, thofe whom we love— 
For time and ftate unknown. 

Thefe dawning eyes 
Fave follow’d to the grave full many friends ; 


Some, whom in youth I lov’d and communed with, 


Are gone forever! many a flattering fcene 
Of happinefs i is fled, with which we cheer’d 
Each otl ier, and beguil’d life’s rugged path: 
Talk’d of fair-opening profpects, “and the j joys 
Succeeding years fhould bring: projeéts indulg’d 
Of goodly import, fuch as learn to make 
The big heart {corn its tenement, nor faw 
One little cloud to dim the crimfon dawn. 
But, Death has been amongft us! low they he, 
My loved companions! I am left to mourn ! 
Yet haft thou calls to thankfulnefs, my heart! 
Tho’ many friends are gone to their long home, 
Yet many ftill remain, precious, and dear ; 
Thofe who are ftept before fhall welcome thee, 
Anon, beyond the grave, as thou fhalt others: 
Till, foon or late, we all triumphant ftand 
Cn that bleft fhore, where forrow cannot come, 
Oh how I pity thofe, who (like the leaf, 
The vast fear’d leaf of autumn) view depart 
Each wd friend in fad fucceffion, till 
At length they ftand ALONE and contemplate, 
One defolat ted {cene of wafte and death. 

Not always fhould the mind an entrance grant 
To thefe fad mufings: pleafant in their turn 
It is, to trace the virtues of our friends, 
Once loved and honor’d—to the grave gone down; 
Yet cheerfulnefs fhould follow. —Cheerfulnefs, 
Beit gratitude to God from favor’d man. 

Even now my heart beats high, for now I hear 
The village bells beneath play merrily. 
From hill to hill imperfe& gladnefs bounds, 
Aud floating murmurs die upon the air, 
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It is the long-look’d paftime now begun! 
Aye! there they are upon the level green, 

Maiden and ruftic, deck’d in bet attire, 

And ufhering in the WHITSUN HOLIDAYS: 
Weaving the mazy dance, fantaftic, whilft 
Encircled by a gaping crowd of boys, 
The merry piper fiands, and capering plays ; 
Or, half forgetful of his half-learn’d tune, 
Looks fcantways to behold his fav’ rite lafs 
Pair’d with anoth ; haply, {miling too. 
The aged aint now forgets his team, 
And though to join the fl fkipping g throng tov old, 
Laughs to fee others laugh, he knows not why, 
Or, if in graver mi god, looks wond'rous wile, 
And tells his hoiden daughters as they pats, 
Hold, maidens! hold! no whifpering i in the dance. 
All, all is life and foothing jollity ! ! 
That king of {ports is there, the mountebank, 
With antic tricks, or, with no {paring hand, 
Dealing around fome noftrum, famed, ALIKE 
Specific in ALL pains and maladies. 
And there the village matrons gaily trimm’d, 
With lace and tucker, handed down fecure 
Through a long line of prudent anceftors ; 
And never fhewn to gaping multitude, 
Save at fome marriage gay, or yearly wake. 
Mufing the mothers look o’er all the plain, 
A cheerful {mile unbends their wrinkled brow, 
The days departed ftart again to life, 
And all the fcenes of childhood re-appear, 
Faint, but more tranquil, like the changing fun 
To him who flept at noon and wakes at eve. 
Children of innocence, fport on in peace ! 
Enjoy the fair, but fleeting morn of life, 
And may no tempett fpoil your holiday. 

Farewell, delicious fpot! I now mutt leave you; 
Now mutt return to breathe pollution’s air ; 
To mix with men, envelop’d in the cares 
Of life; to be envelop’d tuo; to’hear 
Their converte low, how beft to meet with wealth, 
And to preferye that end of life till death. 
Nn 3 
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Yt muft be fo, yet will I love to think 

On yon dear mount! and ponder on the joys 

This morn beftow’d, and fay, preffling my heart, 

Than to review with memory’s mufing eye 

Your lofty fummit, mark its fubjeét vales, 

Irs many fcatter'd f{pires, and hamlets {mall, 
And hear the magic orifons of birds, 

Breaking the filence with their melody; 

Not fweeter to the nightly traveller’s ear 

Sounds the foft lute, while wandering by the fide 

Of fome flow ftream, when, not a whifpering breeze 
Awakes the grove, and not a murmur, rude, 
Impedes the warbled notes—expiring flow ; 
Whilf the clear moon refplendent fhines aloft, 

And cafts her pale beam o’er the ficeping tide.” 


From thefe agreeable {pecimens, it is evident that the 
reader will form a favourable opinion of this production. 
There is an eafe in the verfe and an humanity in the 
fentiments which will enfure approbation. A fhort Elegy 
on a beloved fifter is added, which does honour to the 
feelings and talents of the writer. Tributes of affeétion 
to deceafed relatives are perufed by moft perfons with 
a mournful {vmpathy. It is one of the appointed modes 
furnifhed by a kind Providence for the alleviation of our 
forrow, and the diminution of our grief. 





The Political State of Exrope fpeculatively delineated, 
in February, 1798. Wherein the probable confe- 
quences of the French Revolution, not only upon 
every European Kingdom and State, efpecially En- 
gland and France, but alfo ou the States of America, 
are amply invefiigated. By General Duvonrier. 
Tranflated from the original Manujferipts by Silas 
James. [llufirated witha Map of Europe. Symouds. 

UMOURIER, like the illuftrious Julius Cafar, 


fhines in the clofer as well as in the field. He 
wields with equal eafe either his pen or his. {word. 


Nor 
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Nor let the comparifon of thefe two implements excite 
afmile. It has been a matter of difpute, whether to 
the {word of Wafhington, or tv the pen of Paine, the 
Americans were moft indebted in their fuccefsful oppo- 
fition to this country. 

Of the character of Dumourier no politician is ig- 
norant. Whatever we think of his heart—we may 
liften fafely to the fuggeftions of his head, fo far as 
refpe& the political interefts of Europe. For the pians 
he delineates the pamphlet muft be confulted. It dif- 
plays a wonderful knowledge of public affairs, and 
thews the intereft which he takes in them, though he 
himfelf lies hidden in obfcurity. His obfervations on 
England principally concern us—and part of thofe thall 
be detailed. At this time the following remarks relative 
to the threatened invafion excite curiofity, and demand 
attention. 


“There are two ways of effecting a defcent on England, 
one by an army brought over in merchant fhips, convoyed by 
a numerous fleet, and ftriving by main force to gain the En- 
glith coaft, to repulfe the fleets that might oppofe their dif- 
embarkation; and afterwards, by its formidable artillery, to 
protect the army till naval aid becomes no longer needful, 
either for the eftablifhment, or the fubfiftence of this army. 

“ This is not phyfically impoffible to execute, but the fue 
petiority of the Englith is fo great, as well in fkill as in naval 
force, that it is extremely probable every fuch attempt muft 
prove abortive. 

“ Firit, In no French port of the Channel could fuch a fleet 
be collected: it muft therefore be divided amongit feveral 
ports, like that which was fo badly arranged in 1779, between 
Havre, St. Maloes, and Brett. 

* Secondly, A land-locked road, or fafe anchorage, would be 
neceflary, where thefe feparated bodies might rendezvous, under 
convoy of a great fleet of men of war, for the purpofe of failing 
together, and the whole coaft of France does not furnifh fuch 
an one. Even Cherbourg is inadequate thereto. 

“Thirdly, The preparations will be very flow and exe 
penfive; the projeét well known; the cruizers, and f{quadrons 
of the Englith will be guided by thefe immenfe preparations. 

; “ Fourthly, 
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“ Fourthly, The part of the Englifh coatt threatened by the 
known point of departure, will be more carefully fortified, 
and the number of troops and artillery augmented. 

“ Fifthly, The wind that may be favourable at the point of 
departure, may probably become adverfe to the junction of 
the fleet which is to convoy it. 

 Sixthly, The Englith fleet, being aware of the prepara- 
tions, may optionally attack the French fleet, eithe 





embairaffed. In cither of thefe cafes, fhould the French 
be defeated, whether the convoy remain in the ports, or 
deftroyed after the defeat, the expedition will fail, aud ev 
probability favours the prefumption, that the French wo 
be beaten. 

“ Seventhly, If the convoyed army fhould 
coaft, and attempt a landing, either befo: 
gagement, its fate will depend on the iffue of that engag: 
ment; and it will meet a ftouter refiftance on fhore, as 
Engiifth will be encouraged by the proximity of their fleet. 

“© Should the French be unfuccefsful, ruined | 
an effort, defpoiled of their laft naval refources, | 
what they pleafe, they will never more attempt fo rafh an en- 
terprize; and, clothed with difgrace and fhame, they will 
terminate a war by which they have acquired fo much glory: 
then will their laurels fade; their own, and the colonies of 
their allies, will become the prey of their imperious adverfary ; 
and, probably, thofe powers on whom they have impofed 
conditions fo very fevere, profiting of their difaiter, will attack 
them anew. 

“‘ The other method of attempting a defcent on England is 
partial. It may be executed from various points at once, or 
elfe in fucceffion. It requires neither large tranfports, nor 
fhips of the line to efcort them. The preparations along the 
coaft from Holland to Breft, menace more points, attract lefs 
notice, are le{s expenfive, and more praticable. 

“‘ Gun-boats, bomb-boats, frigates and corvettes, can only 
avail againft the batteries on the coafts. Chaffe-marces, and 
boats with decks, may with eafe convey the troops, the artil- 
lery, and their carriages, as ballaft, together with ammunition, 
and eight days provifion. Between Breft and Dunkirk there 
are upwards of 1500 of thefe chaffe-marées, and almoft as 
many between Dunkirk and Eaft Fricfland. Each of thefe 
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boats may carry 100 men, with one piece of cannon, its care 
riage and ammunition in the hold, for 24 hours. Thefe boats 
can run a-ground without danger, and land their troops with 
great facility. They fail excellently well; the men are bold, 
and the matters are perfe&tly well acquainted with the Englifh 
coaft, Two hundred of thefe boats may eafily be collected at 
any part of the coaft in three days. In the fame fpace of 
time the troops may be collected at a given point; the em- 
barkation of difmounted artillery, of horfes with their forage, 
ammunition, dry provifions and medicines; and alfo the dif 
embarkation of the fame, can be executed in three hours. 

** Forty gun-boats of the new model, each carrying two 
twelve pounders, with four horfes, form the advanced guard, 
and may be drawn afhore, even by means of their falfe keels. 
By the help of their fire they cover the thore, and render their 
landing certain and unditturbed. Ten bags of fand for each 
man, as many paillifades and pick-axes, are the means of in- 
trenchment, 

** Ten thoufand foot and five hundred horfe may eafily be 
conveyed to England in this fleet, as the period of departure 
will depend on their own choice; cruizers will find it difficult 
to intercept them. A divifion of gun-boats may remain with 
the troops, the others may return to the point of departure 
with the cha/fe-marces, and be employed every night in bring- 
ing provifions for the intrenched camp, which, the enemies 
fhips, not daring to hazard themfelves in fhoal-water, and to 
the red hot fhot of the camp batterics and gun-boats, cannot 
approach, 

“« The fouthern and eaftern coaft of England being greatly 
indented, prefent numerous points fufceptible of fuch a dee 
f{cent. Of the importance of this, the Englith themfelves are 
probably not aware. On many parts of the Englifh coaft this 
mode of landing may be at once employed, with great fecrecy, 
celerity and fuccefs, 

“ It may be objected that a body of 10,000 men is a mere 
handful, which cannot oppofe, with the fmalleft profpeét of 
fuccefs, the multitudinous armies which the Englith will 
bring againft them. This would be true, could that multitude 
inftantly be brought to aé& againft the French before they 
were entrenched. But this can never be, and when once en- 
trenched, they mutt be befieged in a regular manner. 


“ An 
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«* An equal number of men in the entrenchments at Fort 
Kehl, ftopped, for two months, a numerous and victorious 
army, better fkilled in war than the Englifh, and provided 
with able ge i good befieging artillery, and expert can« 
noneers. The Engi th h ave no right to flatter themfelves 
with the idea of carrying the en trenches ts lined with 10,000 
French, accuftomed to war, and a formidable artillery, at one 
and the firft onfet. 

“If once engaged in the delays of a fiege, inexperienced, 
without fkilful generals, engineers, or fiege artillery, dreading 
the like invafions on other parts of the coafi, which they durtt 
not leave unproteéted, the patriotic fire of the military will 
foon be quenched, expences will increafe, trade will pevith, 
bankruptcies, failures of payment, the confternation of the 
towns, of the country, and of manufacturers; efpeciaily th 
difaffe&ion of the people, and the revolutionary fpirit, will 
haften diforder and confufion. Then, even before a defeat, 
the refource of the Englifh will be a moft humiliating and 
dearly bought peace, in cafe the French, who have hitherto 
not poffeffed virtue enough to fet limits to their victories, have, 
at laft, moderation enough to confent to it, 

< Let us {uppofe the moft favourable thing for England, that 
the French be driven off in their firft attempt: this will af- 
furedly not happen at the moment of landing. Every man, 
acquainted with common tactics, is affured that it is not pof- 
fible to prevent a landing. If it takes place at all, it mutt be 
after the fiege of their entrenchments, which will have been 
ftormed, and themfelves either put to the fword, or made 
prifoners. What is the lofs of 10,000 men to France, when 
fhe reflects that it has coft England an a equi ul number? She 
will reétify her p! ans, and commence again. 

‘6 Let us conclude then, Firft, T hat a i delenit, en maffe, 
England or Ireiand, mutt be attended with infinite dishculties 
and inconveniencies; but that it is phyfically impofible ; 
an army, compofed of 60 or $0,c00 men, when once 
in England, may fubfitt without requiring to be victualled by 











g 
fea; that the genius of the Englifh nation, from the afcen- 
dant which democracy 1s every “where gaining, will meet with 
partizans and refources ina rich, abund ant, and open country 
that fuch an army is _— enough to march to London 
fubdue England, level royalty te the duft, and change the 
conftitution. 


¢ Secondly 
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rt “ Secondly, That one or more partial defcents are eafier to 
Us accomplith, will produce nearly the fame effeét, and form the 
-d advanced guard of the grand defcent, by fecuring, in the firft 
vs place, a firm footing in the kingdom. 

es “ Thirdly, That all England is kept in alarm by the 
x menace alone of this grand defcent ; that by fatiguing cruifes, 
re by arming the coatts, and a ftanding-army, it is ruined. And 


that during fo long a period as France can continue to exhibit 
the phantom, England cannot fupport her prefent ftate of 
perplexity. 











tt s6 Fourthly, That the threat of a grand defcent can only 
il ceafe, cither by a general warfare againft France, which would 
ty draw the forces intended for this prujeét, or, more properly, 
. this phantom, elfewhere; or by an univerfal peace;—That.one 
ie or the other muft be decided at Ratftadt; and that thus the 
fate of England depends entirely on the refult of negociations 
ty there. 
d “ Under the chapter on Denmark, we have proved that the 
O 4) interefts of the maritime powers require, not only that the 
3 projected defcent on England be unfuccefsful, but that it 
wholly ceafe to exift. Such is the intereft alfo of the con- 
t tinental powers. ‘The general bankruptcy which would 
Z enfue, all the fpecie of Europe in the poffeffion of an enemy, 
y i infatiable and uncontrolled, all the power both by land and 
re | fea united in it, would fet no bounds to that chara¢teri{tic am- 
. bition and rapacity, which, it is weil known, has ever in- 
a creafed in proportion to its fuccefs. The fall of every throne, 
. the extinétion of every civil, political and religious conftitu- 
. tion, would be the fatal confequence. Democracy would 
, devour all Europe, and, in the end, devour itfelf.”” 
1 
; Ellinor ; or, the World as it is. By Mary Aun Hans 
C qay. 4vols. 18s. Lane, 1798. 
N the prefent ftate of literature, Ellinor is not defti- 
: tute of attractions. She fees a little of life, is fome- 
. what Quixotic, but then the makes amends for all, by 


marrying a good, fenfible old gentleman. Her compa. 
nions are likewife interefting, and their adventures are 
amufingly told. 


THE MONTHLY VISITOR. 








A Prefent for a Litile Girl. Darton. 1s, 


HIS Prefext fhould be added to the many other ex- 

cellent little books, which are defigned to ‘furnith the 
fhelves of a nurfery. We can fcarcely begin too foon 
with the young mind. If the feeds of knowledge and 
Virtue are not early fown, the noxious weed will fhoot 
up with a deadly luxurianee. The cuts of this work 
are very neat, and will, we doubt not, aid the little {cho- 
lar in perufing and underftanding its contents. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much obliged to two of our Subferibers for the va- 
Tuable Extra¢ts which they have fent us, the one from Nichulfon’s 
Fournal of Philofophy, the other from Hodge’s Travels into In- 
dia, They fhall have a place in our Number for September. 

Shr ing— Sonnet to Hofie—Sonnet to G. of Lynn— To Anna— 
On the Death of Mr. Perkins—To Maria in the Country—To 
Delia—together with other pcetical favours, are come fafe to 
hand, and will be duly noticed. 

The Lines from Lambeth thall be inferted in the Garland. 
From this {pecimen we fhall be proud of Emma’s Communi- 
cations, 

The Loves of the Cats, and the piece figned Petrarch Minor, 
are not fuited to the nature of our Mifcellany. The former ec- 
centric piece, however, difplays ability, the latter, ingenuity. 
We fhall, therefore, he glad to hear from both of thefe Writers 
on moral fubjects. 

For the Effays on Friendfip, on the Cant of the Times, and 
on the Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Children, we return 
our thanks, They fhall appear in our next Number. 

To our Correfpondents in general we recommend concifenefs 
and accuracy. Thefe are qualities of compofition of indifpen- 
fible importance. Thus recommended, their communications 
(fof? paid) hall receive an early infertion. 

. It is with pain that any Pieces, intended to aid the interefts 
of our Mifcellany, are rejected. But an indifcriminate adop- 
tion of the favours fent us, would only ferve to injure that 
reputation, which we with to eftablifh, in the eyes of a difcern- 
ing and impartial Public. 











